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INEDITED LETTER OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN 
BEHALF OF PATRICK RUTHVEN. 


Such of our readers as are Fellows of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries remember, we have no doubt, 
the valuable illustrations of the History of the 
Ruthven Family contributed by Mr. Bruce to the 


Archeologia, vol. xxxiv., founded on documents | 


which had been unearthed from our various Re- 
cord Offices by the persevering and well-directed 
zeal of Colonel Stepney Cowell, a present repre- 
sentative of the last male descendant of that most 
unhappy family. 


To the kindness of Colonel Cowell we are now | 
To the kind fC 


indebted for the opportunity of bringing before 
them a document recently discovered by him in 
the State Paper Office, which document will be 
read with great interest, recording as it does the 
friendly intercession of Gustavus Adolphus with 
Charles I. in behalf of Patrick Ruthven; and we 
shall be well pleased indeed, if its publication in 
these columns should be the means of bringing to 
light any evidence as to the results of the exertions 
so earnestly made by the Swedish monarch, that 


Patrick Ruthven “might obtain the splendour of 


his ancient house, and maintain the place and 

dignity of his ancestors.” 

“ Gustavus Adolphus, by the Grace of God King 
of Sweeden.” 


“Most excellent and most mightie Prince, 
Our most deare brother, Cousin and friend. 

“ Your Mag hath giuen us just occasion to re- 
joyce at your frendship, hauing upon Our inter- 
cession made by Our Counseller and Ambass‘ 
Gabriel Oxenstern some Two years agoe, in the 
behalf of your subict Partrig Ruthuen, promised 
for our sake to restore him to his former condi- 
tion. Therefore understanding that y‘ Ma® being 
mindful of that intercession, hath not only ad- 
mitted the said Ruthuen into Your presence, but 
also permitted him to kisse you‘ kinglie hand, and 
giuen him further hope withall, to obtaine his 
former hereditarie hono™, We could not but giue 
you many thanks. 

“ Now for as much as he hath his hope upon 
the mutuall frendship and good correspondence 
as passeth betweine You" Maj® an Us, thereby to 
attaine You" full grace, and to obtaine the splen- 
do’ of his auncient house, and to maintaine the 
place and dignitie of his Ancesto™, We againe 
entreat You" Ma* most kindly to vouchsaf, as he 
has allready felt a good foundation by the pre- 
mices of our request, so also that now he may 
perceiue, upon this our reiterated intercession, 
such an encrease of Yo" grace, that at the last he 
may be bound unto Yo" Ma‘® for ever for an ac- 
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| complishm', and as it were for a new Life, by 
Yo" munificence bestowed on his familie. And 

| we assure You" Ma® that whatsoever he shall re- 

| ceiue hereupon of grace and fau', That We will 
so accept of, that We ourselves will endau™ upon 
each occasion to deserue it. And he and his 
Whole familie shall without doubt for euer ac- 
knowledge Yo" grace by all thankfulnes, praise, 
obedience, and service, &c. Giuen in our Camp 
at Wormdit, & Octob. 1627. 


“ The King of Sweeden unto his most exc. 
Mat’ in the behalf of Pardrig Ruthen, 
that he may enjoy the former hon" 
and dignitie of his predecess*, ‘*? Oc- 
tober, 1627.” 


(Charles 1*, Rex.) 


AN OXFORD SQUIB. 


In rummaging the old family papers of a neigh- 
bouring “ Country Squire,” I lately found a large 
collection of literary MSS., in quantity and quality 
amply sufficient to vindicate the ancestry of my 
friend from the charge of ignorance and boorish 
habits brought by a brilliant writer against the 
country squires of a former age. During my 
search the following pasquinade turned up. As 

| you have invited contributions of university 

squibs, I do not hesitate to send it you; for nei- 
ther in classical Latinity nor racy humour is it 
inferior to any that have yet appeared in your 
columns. There are evidently many sly and 
happy hits at personal character and history to 
which we need the key, though they almost tell 
their own tale. All Souls, as usual in more mo- 
dern days, comes in for its full share of envious 
satire. It will be seen that the squib is in the 
form of a letter, assumed to be written by Ma- 
thew Hole, rector of Exeter College, a divine of 
some eminence, to Sir Hans Sloane, with an ac- 
count of the reception given by the university to 
a Norwegian owl presented to them by the great 
naturalist. 

As to its date. Sir Hans Sloane was elected 
President of the College of Physicians in 1719; 
Bernard Gardiner was Warden of All Souls from 
1702 to 1726. Between 1719 and 1726, then, this 
effusion was put forth. 

I send it literatim as I find it ; though there are 
a few palpable clerical errors, which I have been 
almost tempted to correct. L. B. L. 
“ Viro insignissimo necnon Patrono ac Benefactori munifi- 

centissimo Domino Hans Sloane, Equiti aurato Collegii 
medicorum inter Londinenses Presidi, &c. 
“ Domine, 

“Bubonem Norvegensem, pignus amoris tui, avem 
= yo perpulchramque, in quam tota stupet Academia, 
zti accepimus incolumem ac sanam. Per me igitur 


| 
| 
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gratias quam maximas rependit Venerabilis Domus Con- 
vocationis, que mihi in mandata dedit ut gratias hasce 
celeriter et sine mora rependerem, ne ingrati animi nota 
inureretur nobis, neve ignorare videamur quanti pretii 
tam insigne beneficium wstimari debet. 

“ Edwardus Whistler, legatus academicus, mihique con- 
sanguineus (utpote uxor illius eandem matrem, licet di- 
versum patrem, cum mea uxore jactat) jussu meo ad 
vicum rusticum, vulgo vocatum Wheatly: fecit iter, ut 
ibi prestolaretur adventum Bubonis, eamque ad Oxoniam 
deduceret prima nocte, sine ullo tubarum aut Tympa- 
norum strepitu, et, si fieri potuit, privato fallentique 
modo: Cavere enim necesse esse duxi, ut nullam moles- 
tiam facesserent Regine avium vel lascivi Juvenes vel 
profanum Vulgus; utque nihil accideret per quod fieret 
publice perturbatio pacis, pulsante Thoma Clusio, ipse 
cum ceteris Collegiorum prefectis primum salutavimus 
Bubonem in hospitio meo. Avem discumbere fecimus 
super mollem lecticam juxta focillum, in eodem lecto 
quotidie requiescit, somno ac cibo potuque parum indi- 
gens, et vitam agens vere collegialem. 

Postero die quam Bubo est in gremium Almz Matris 
Academig recepta, convenerunt apud Golgotha singuli 
Collegiorum ac Aularum prefectus, ut novo hospiti hos- 
pitium assignarent, deliberarentque qualem victum cul- 
tumque prestare ei par esset. 

“In hoc venerabili concessu ipse pro more primus surrexi 
et sequentia verba feci. 


“Insignissimi Doctores, Vosque egregii Procuratores. 
“ Est mihi placens uxor, sunt etiam quamplurima mu- 
nera & me volente, nolente, obeunda, que atram caliginem 
obducunt diei, que noctes insomnes reddunt. Quando- 
uidem ita se res habet, etiam atque etiam a vobis, 
Tease fraterrimi, rogo, ut Bubo, que mihi ‘sollicite 
jucunda oblivia vite’ suppeditabit, queque curis domes- 
ticis gravate innocuum movebit risum, et, me absente, 
meas vices gerat, ut hec optatissima Bubo, inquam, 
inter domesticos meos adsciscatur, mihique perpetuus fiat 
hospes; Verumenimvero si huic venerando Ceetui secus 
statuere in hac re visum fuerit, tamen sorte mea con- 
tentus abibo, memet paratum prestabo publice voci 
assentiri, atque viris parere quorum sententia nunquam 
sortilegis discrepuit Delphis. 
“Sic fatus resedebam, et protinus D* Dr Delaune, 
reverendus Sancti Johannis Baptiste preses surrexit, 
dixitque. 


“ Insignissime Vice Cancellarie. 
“De via recté devius aberras: non ea mens, non id 


propositum fuit a Domino H. Sloane, ut Bubo senesceret 
ad instar fratris nostri Matthei Hole, intra Collegii pa- 


rietes, donee procumberet a Lethi jactu ictus; sed data | 


est avis ut enecaretur, coquereturque, nobisque exquisi- 
tissimas preeberet dapes. Mihi enim credite (vel si fides 
mihi parum sit adhibenda) credite Plinio, qui in Naturali 
sua historia aperté profitetur carnem Bubonis esse sapore 
prestantissimum, et omni alii cibo longé anteponendum. 

“ Crastino igitur die iterum conveniamus apud hospitia 
Domini Vice Cancellarii, ibique assata bubone epulemur, 
et saluti Domini Hans Sloane propinemus Gallicum 
Vinum eo modo quo par est, vel potius sine ullo modo vel 
mensura, 

“Domino Doctori Delaune respondit Dominus Doctor 
Dobson Collegii Trinitatis Preses laudatissimus, et se- 
quentem orationem habuit. 

“ Non assentior tibi Domine Doctor ; est enim adagium 
satis notum, ‘si me ames, ama etiam canem meum;” 
quod si canis est magistri gratia amandus, ita debes 
ratiocinari. Si colis Dominum H. Sloane colenda est, 
etiam Bubo ejus; jam vero si pectore homicidali avem 
mactemus et devoremus, ipse Dominus Hans Sloane me- 








tuat ne eadem sors ei contingat, si quando intra limites 
academie fuerit deprehensus. Quocircd ab hoc sanguino- 
lento proposito vestras cohibete manus, et aliquod melius 
inter nos ineamus Consilium. 

“ Relapso in sedem suam Dominus Doctor Dobson, sese 
ad eloquendum accinxit D* Dr Holland Collegii Merton- 
ensis Custos, atque ita est exorsus. is 

“ Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, quod vos sentitis 
quam sit exiguum, aut si que exercitatio dicendi in qua 
me non inficior mediocriter esse versatum, earum rerum 
omnium vel in primis hac Bubo fructum a me repetere 
prope suo jure debet. In medium igitur proferam quod 
mens in pectoribus suadet in hoc solenni negotio esse 
faciendum, quodque et vobis et toti academie (cui Deus 
sit semper propitius) maximé in Gloria et Laudis pereni- 
tatem cedat. Hortum Botannicum supereminent edes in 
hospitium Professoris nostri Botannici exstructe, | que 
amenum hunc Hortum, omni genere leguminis olerisque 
consitum, grato et ridenti aspectant vultu. In_hisce 
wdibus cohabitet Bubo, una cum Botannico Professore, 
qui ave (quod absit) egrotante, ei opem praesentem ferat, 
reducatque ad integram sanitatem arte sua vere Apol- 
linea. Ne vero Professor ipse, qui Bubonis cur nullo non 
tempore totus vacabit, damnum vel minimum sentiat in 
praxi medicinali, solvatur ei obolus quadransve a singulis 
qui Bubonem visendi causa Botannicum frequentabunt 
hortum. Huic larga excrescent emolumenta que egregil 
Professoris fidelitatem et curam abundé remunerabunt 
suppeditabuntque non solum et illi et Buboni victum 
competentem, verum etiam quicquid horum animantium 
desiderat Vita. 

“Hance orationem vix peroraverat D* Dr Holland, cum 
D* Dr Gardner Collegii Omnium Animarum Custos emi- 
nentissimus valde mutatus de sede prosiluit, et hasce 
iratas voces contra Hollandum projecit. 

“Tace Circuliuncule, tace inquam, Ego assatam Bu- 
bonem comedere cum D. Delaune mallem, vel crudam et 
plumatam avem protinus deglutire quam cum fatuo Doc- 
tore Holland suffragari ut Bubo apud Hortum Botannicum 
asservetur ibique publicum spectaculum fiat; Nemo enim 
nescit socios meos ef esse ignava atque nugaci indole 
preeditos, ut si perpetuus ingressus pateret, perpetul eva- 
derent Buboni Comites. In sacello ita, nec non in Biblio- 
thec& ac in toto Collegio meo foret infrequentia summa, 
rueret Disciplina, ruerent Exercitia, ruerent Artes; at 
tales minas avertat Ceelum, aut hec mea avertet Dextra. 

“ Sic fatus anhelans recumbit surrexitque D+ Dt Gibson 
Collegii Regalis Prepositus acutissimus qui hec érea mre- 
poévra mpogevéa, 

“ D* Dr Gardner! 

“Quare tam iracundus, tam ferox, et tam contumeliosus 
es in bonum nostrum fratrem Dr Hollandum? profecto 
tuus vultus magis rabidus et magis truculentus cone 
quam caput apri illius quem pauper puer de meo collegio 
trucidavit decollavitque unico armatus Aristotelis libro— 
Dico autem tibi, quod ni tu malus esses Gubernator, 
nullam causam haberes trepidandi de sociis tuis. Sis tu 
igitur mihi similis, et tui socii erunt similes meis, quos 
libere permittam Bubonem visere toties quoties volunt. 

“ Ad hee verba raptim surrexit Dominus Doctor Gard- 
ner, et leva manu prehenso Domini Doctoris Gibson jugulo, 
dextra comminuisset eum, ni Bedellus Theologie eo in- 
stanti intrasset, narrassetque Bubonem ita male se habere, 
ut respueret Escam e manibus uxoris mex. Hoc audito 
singuli Prefectus festinantes domum se receperunt ut 
—— a Collegio suo ablegaret medicum qui xgrote 

3uboni opem pro viribus ferret. Ipse vero, monitu Doc- 
toris Skippen, equm esse censui ad te de rebus hodie inter 
nos gestis scriptitare, simulque humiliter petere ut nobis 
quamprimum precipias quid in hisce arduis negotiis 
agendum sit. Hoc igitur in precordiis persuasum habe 
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me paratissimum esse tua exequi mandata, et memet 
prestare nullo non tempore cum omni cultu et grati- 
tudine. Tuum servum fidelissimum humillimum.” 





PREMATURE INTERMENTS, ETC. 


The twenty-three years’ experience of the 
worthy gravedigger of Bath (see “N. & Q.,” 
1" S. viii. 6. 205.), to the effect that}in the course 
of decomposition the face of every individual turns 
to the earth, proves too much for the supposition, 
which, had the instances been less universal, 
might have been held sufficiently explanatory, 


that premature interments, the result of undue | 


haste and culpable carelessness or ignorance as to 
the true signs of death, had been the cause of the 
phenomenon. Newspaper paragraphs, headed 
“ Buried alive!” appear at intervals sufficiently 
brief to keep the frightful possibility of such an 
occurrence vivid in the imagination ; and the his- 
toric cases in proof are too numerous and well- 
authenticated to need citation or inquiry. Tht 
ancients, as is well known, instituted their con- 
clamatio, and other precautions to prevent this 
most horrible of fates, and all tourists are aware 
of the careful provisions made at the present day 
in the cemeteries of Germany to avoid the possi- 
bility of premature interment. The tender Juliet 
soliloquises : 
“ How, if when I am laid into the tomb 

Iwake . ° ° ‘ ° 

. ° .  there’s a fearful point!” 
and how prevalent is such a fear we may gather 
from the number of the instances in which men 
have requested, that, before the last offices are 
done for them, such wounds or mutilations should 
be inflicted upon their bodies, as should effectually 
prevent the possibility of an awakening in the 
tomb. So in the case of a well-known antiquary 
and lover of books : 

“ The late Francis Douce requested in his will, that Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, the surgeon, should sever his head from 
his body, or take out his heart, to prevent the return of 
vitality. His old friend, and co-residuary legatee, Mr. 
Kerrick, had also requested the same operation to be per- 
formed in the presence of his son.” — T. F. Dibdin’s Lit. 
Rem., vol. ii. p. 777 


dae. 


In France especially, premature interments 


seem to have been formerly startlingly numerous, | 


and the subject has at times excited great in- 
terest. Bruhier has collected and classified no 
less than 180 cases, many of which were doubtless 
attributable to hospital negligence. Twenty years 
ago M. Manni, Professor in the University at 
Rome, placed the sum of 1500 franes at the dis- 
posal of the Academy of Sciences, for the best 
treatise on the signs of death, and the means to 
prevent premature interment. This premium was 
not adjudicated till 1846, when the following me- 
moir was considered to merit its bestowal : . 


“Traité des Signes de la Mort, et des Moyens de 
| prévenir les Enterrements prématurés. Par E. Bouchut. 
Paris: Baillitre, 1849.” 


This is the best treatise we have on the subject. 
| A well written little book has more recently ap- 
| peared : 


“The Medical Aspects of Death: and the Medical As- 
| pects of the Human Mind. By James Bower Harrison, 
&c. London: 12mo., 1852.” 


For the behoof of those who may take an in- 
terest in this horrible subject, and wish to investi- 
gate it for themselves, I append the titles of a few 

| volumes in my collection : 


“ Garmanni (L. C. F.) de Miraculis Mortuorum, lib. iii. 
| quibus premissa Dissertatio de Cadavere et Miraculis in 
| Genere, Opus physico-medicum. 4to. Dresden, 1709.” 

“The Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, and the 
Danger of Precipitate Interments and Dissections De- 
monstrated, &c. 2nded. London, 12mo., 1751.” 

“Observations on Apparent Death from Drowning, 
Hanging, Suffocation by Noxious Vapours, Fainting Fits, 
Intoxication, Lightning, Exposure to Cold, &. By 
James Curry, M.D., &c. London, 8vo., 1815.” 

“The Danger of Premature Interment proved from 
many remarkable Instances of Persons who have recovered 
after being laid out for Dead. By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 
1816.” 

“The Thesaurus of Horror; or the Charnel-House Ex- 
plored!! Being an Historical and Philanthropical In- 
quisition made for the quondam Blood of its Inhabitants! 
By a contemplative descent into the untimely grave! 
Shewing, by a number of awful facts that have transpired, 
as well as from philosophical inquiry, the reanimating 
power of Fresh Earth in cases of Syncope, &c., and the 
extreme criminality of hasty Funerals: with the surest 
method of escaping the ineffable horrors of Premature In- 
terment!! The frightful Mysteries of the Dark Ages 
laid open, &c. By John Smart, ®:Adv@pwros, London: 
8vo. 1817.” 


Reference may also be made to the following : 


“Encyclopedia Londinensis: sub voc. ‘ Mausoleum,’ 
and ‘ Reanimation.’ ” 
“Dict. de Médicine et de Chirurgie. 
tions precipitées.’” 
“Reports of the Royal Humane Society for 1787-8-9, 
i ode 
Pi Collet’s Relics of Literature, p. 186.” 
“ Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 330.” 





Art. ‘Inhuma- 


I cannot more appropriately conclude than by 

| the transcription, from a magazine cutting, of a 

story, cognate in horror and mystery with that 

| alluded to at the commencement of the present 

paper ; soliciting the elucidatory remarks of the 
| readers of “ N. & Q.” thereto. 


“ Horrible Phenomena, —It is not generally known, 
| that in Barbadoes there is a mysterious vault, in which 
| no one now dares to deposit the dead: it isin a church- 

yard near the sea-side. In 1807, the first coffin that was 
deposited in it was that of a Mrs. Goddard; in 1808, a 
Miss A. M. Chase was placed in it; and in 1812, Miss D. 
Chase. In the end of 1812, the vault was opened for the 
body of the Hon. T. Chase; but the three first coffins 
were found in a confused state, having been apparently 
tossed from their places. Again was the vault opened to 
receive the body of an infant, and the four coffins, all of 
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lead, and very heavy, were found much disturbed. In 
1816, a Mr. Brewster's body was placed in the vault, and 
again great disorder was apparent among the coffins. In 
1819, a Mr. Clarke was place! in the vault; and, as be- 
fore, the coffins were in confusion. Each time that the 
vault was opened, the coffins were replaced in their proper 
situations: that is, three on the ground, side by side, and 
the others laid on them. The vault was then regularly 
closed; the door (a massive stone, which required six or 
seven men to move) was cemented by masons; and 
though the floor was of sand, there were no marks of 
footsteps or water. Again the vault was opened in 1819. 
Lord Combermere was then present; and the coffins were 
found thrown confusedly about the vault — some with 
the heads down, and others up. ‘What could have occa- 
sioned this phenomenon? In no other vault in the island 
has this ever occurred. Was it an earthquake which oc- 
casioned it, or the effects of an inundation in the vault?’ 
These were the questions asked by a Burbadoes journal at 
the time, and no one could afford a solution. 

“The matter gradually died away, until the present 
year, when, on the 16th of February, the vault was again 
opened, and all the coffins were found thrown about as 
confusedly as before. A strict investigation took place, 
and no cause could be discovered, Was it, after all, that 
the sudden bursting forth of noxious gas from one of the 
coffins could have produced the phenomena? If so, it is 
against all former experience. The vault has been her- 
metically sealed again — when to be re-opened we cannot 
tell. 

“In England there was a parallel occurrence to this, 
some years ago, at Haunton in Suffolk. It is stated, that 
on opening a vault there, several leaden coffins, with 
wooden cases, which had been fixed on biers, were found 


displaced, to the great consternation of the villagers. The | 


coffins were again placed as before, and the vault properly 
closed, when again another of the fumily dying, they 
were a second time found displaced; and two years after 
that, they were not only found all off their biers, but one 
coffin (so heavy as to require eight men to raise it) was 
found on the fourth step which led down to the vaults, 
and it seemed perfectly certain that no human hand had 
done this.” 

Wut Bartss. 

Birmingham. 





QUISQUILINE® LITERARLE® LONDINENSES. 


Under this name, an unique and extraordinary 
collection has been here lately formed. Its ra- 
tionale was the following : — Since the year 1838, 
England has gone through a number of political 
and societary revulsions, which in some cases 
assumed an important character—for instance, the 
storming of the soldiers’ station at Monmouth ; the 
extempore procession of 40,000 London prolétaires 
in the night of June 29, 1848. These and similar 
facts implied an analogous motion and convulsion 
of the public mind: this again became typified 
and pourtrayed in a number of flying leaves, pam- 
phlets, and journals, all of the same ephemeral 
character as the deeds to which they led hitherto. 
Still, they all also form 
“The very age and body of the time, his form and 

pressure.” 

Hence, therefore, it had seemed advisable to 
collect these strange mementos of the time, other- 





wise irretrievably lost. Even the titles of some of 
them are remarkable: The Atheist and Republican! 
a penny periodical, the few numbers of which 
were probably published by some deluded journey. 
man who thought that he had discovered these 
mystic words of history. The late W. Hethering- 
ton (formerly of the Strand) delighted in such 
deep issues, by which also he became a bankrupt. 
The number of Social (Owenite) and Chartist pub- 
lications and leaves is legion —all which seemed 
to be built on sand. To say at least 100,000/. 
must have been spent in 1839 segq. in journals like 
The Working Man's Friend, The Charter, &c.; 
some of which, like The London Dispatch, were 
large weeklies, in folio. The late line of policy of 
not prosecuting such publications has done them 
a deal of harm; and some of them contain pas- 
sages which we would not venture to reprint here, 
On an equally untenable foundation rest the anti- 
religious, atheistic publications of that period — 
The Oracles of lteason — which only establish the 
fact, that in a huge community every creed and 
sentiment will have its abettors, and therefore 
organs. The collection also contains specimens 
of all sorts of exploded journals and periodicals, a 
great many in numbers (!); data, however, for 
the history of the periodical press of England at 
that time. Although | have given to the collection 
a bud name, yet the Quisquiline Literarie Lon- 
dinenses will be a fertile source for the searchers 
into the mind of the English and London people 
at the period referred to; in fine, whatever might 
have been right in those exertions, will expand in 
future, according to the axiom of the younger 
Coleridge : 
“ Whatever is to be—is.” 

Dr. J. Lorsxy. 

15. Gower Street, London. 

P.S.—A collection of the Vienna Revolution 
prints of 1848 and 1849, containing some very 
scarce street lampoons, has been purchased by the 
Berlin Library. 





WILL OF RICHARD LINGARD. 


The following will may probably be interesting 
to some of the readers of “N. & Q.” The tes- 
tator was a man of learning and reputation, and 
his testament is an extremely curious document. 
It was proved in the Registry at York. 


“ Testamentum Richardi Lingard nuper de Rismore in 
regno Hibernia. 


“The plate and furniture of the Chamber, and six score 
pounds in money, as itt becomes due, I bequeath to my 
sister; and the remnant of that I bequeath to myselfe, 
For the recovery of my right I appoint Captaine Nicholas, 
Sir Francis Brewster. 1 desire to be buried where the 
parish of St. Andrewe’s shall appoint. 1 desire the hun- 
dred pounds lyeing in the hands of Sir Francis Brewster 
to be left in the hands of the executors of whome hee 
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is one. I desire that the senior fellowes of the Colledge 
shall have mourneing rings. Mr. Clarke of Clarindon 
House, my Lord of Ormond’s servant, to have twent 
pounds as a legacy, and what I owe him to be paid. 
Fifty pound I leave Mr. Roberts. I recommend my ser- 
vant Arthur to the Deane of Corke’s designes. I desire 
my Lord Chancellor for the recovery of those arreares. 
I desire that twenty of my choicest bookes may be given 
to the library. The rest I desire my executors to dis- 
pose, but that my cozen John Pinsent shall chuse a 
third part. My watch and thirty pounds to be given 
to Mr. Story. To my servant Arthur twenty pounds 
and mourning; and to Patrick tenn pounds and mourn- 
ing. I desire that Mr. Ward may be joined with Mr. 
Styles in the disposeing of my bookes. I desire that 
Mr. Crookes be paid, and to have a mourneing ring. I 
forgive Patricke Sheridan and William Sheridan, the 
Deanes of Dorne (Derry or Dromore?) and Corke, if ever 
I did them any injury. 

“The Goods.— A rent due to mee in Cumberland 
(vizt.) a tenement in the Island sold to George William- 
son, the whole summe of one hundred and seaventy five ; 
of which I received forty five. I beleive some money is 
due to mee in Cornett Deanes hand. I desire my notes to 
be perused by Dr. Styles, and not above six of my 
sermons to be used, the rest to be burned. I bequeath to 
the Provest twenty pounds as a symbole of my love. 
Twenty pounds to his Lady. I trust my man Arthur in 
the setting downe of these particulers, and I allow this to 
be my hasty will. 

“Rr. Lincarp, November the 10th, 1670.” 

The extraordinary character of this document 
may be, perhaps, accounted for by the following 
memorandum which is appended to the will: 


was every reason to expect that the great comet, which 
takes three centuries to complete its orbit, would be 
visible about the month of August 1856. Our informant 
thus describes the object which attracted his attention for 
the first time last Wednesday night : — He was standing 
near the salmon-weir, on the platform before the mills of 
Corbally, about half past 10 o’eclock, when his attention 
was attracted by what appeared to be a fire rising on the 
top of Keeper mountain, due east of his position. He 
remarked the object to a gentleman who was with him, 
but, as the fire rose and cleared the top of the mountain, 
his friend suggested that it must be a lantern suspended 
toa kite. It had then the appearance of a globe of fire 
as large as a good-sized orange, with a broad tail of light 
extending about 18 inches from the body. The two 
gentlemen watched it for an hour, and the watchman on 
the weir observed it also. On Thursday night they all 
saw it again. It rose a few moments later, presenting 
the same appearances, and was high in the heavens at 
hailf-past 11 o’clock, when they went home. At that 
hour one of the gentlemen pointed it out to his sister. 
Last night, from the same place, the same persons again 
eaw it rise about 20 minutes before 11 o'clock, and then it 
first occurred to one of them (our informant) that it 
might be acomet. He ceased to watch it about midnight, 
but the watchman observed it up to half-past 1 o’clock 
this morning. It did not seem so large as on the previous 
nights, but still far exceeded the most brilliant form in 
which the planet Jupiter has ever been beheld. As the 
greatest comet on record is really due about this time, 
and as the extreme sultriness of the weather would seem 
to warrant the belief that such a celestial visitor is near 


| at hand, we shall be glad to hear if any other persons 


| upon our astonished friends,” 


“ Memorandum, that Mr. Joice Seale and Arthur Brinan, 


wittnesses produce d, sworne, and examined, in a cause 
depending in his Majesties Court of Prerogative concern- 
ing the profe of the last will and testament of Dr, Richard 
Lingard, in speciall forme of law did depose that Dr. 
Henry Stiles was nominated by the said Dr. Richard Lin- 
gard one of his executors, but his name was not inserted 
in the said will by reason of the hast and negligence of 
the said Arthur Brinan whoe did write the said will.” 


Socius Dunexo. 





Minor Potes. 


The Great Comet of 1556.—The great comet 
of 1556, the probable return of which in the 
course of the present summer, had been predicted 
by Paul Fabricius, and more recently by Hel- 
ler, the Niirnberg astronomer, as shown by Dr. 
Lorsxy in the last volume of “N. & Q.” 2" S. 
i, 272. 391.) would seem by T'he Times of Aug. 5, 
to have made its re-appearance. In the paper of 
that day is a long extract from the Limerick Ob- 
server of the preceding Saturday, from which the 
following extract seems to me to deserve trans- 
ferring to your columns ; 

“A gentleman of the highest respectability has just 
informed us that he saw last night, for the third time, 
what appears from his description to be the long-ex- 
pected comet of 1556, the re-appearance of which this 
year has been so long foretold; astronomers, however, 
guarding their calculations by the proviso that a differ- 
ence of three years might possibly occur, although there 


bave observed the appearance which has thrice risen 


R. R. 8. 


“ Deep-mouthed.” —I have heard many profane 
readers of Don Juan descant with rapture on the 
beauty of the lines (Canto 1, v. 123.) : 

“ ’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 

The epithet deep-mouthed, as applied to the 
watch-dog’s bark of welcome, being especially 
designated as “ fine.” And fine it is; but Byron 
found it in Shakspeare and in Goldsmith, and I 
dare say in many places else : 

“ And couple Clowder with the deep-mouthed brach.” 
Tuming of the Shrew, Introduction, Se. 1, 


“ The laborers of the day were all retired to rest; the 
lights were out in every cottage; no sounds were heard 


| but of the shrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed watch- 


dog at hollow distance.” — Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxii. 
A Desutrory Reaper, 
Jersey. 


Last Words of the Great. — A collection of the 
last words of great and famous men would, I ven- 
ture to suggest, be interesting, and not unfit for 
the pages ‘of as N. &G” i beg to annex a few 
such dying speeches, each eminently characteristic, 
it will be seen, of the several men 

“ Head of the army,” (Napoleon.) 
“T must sleep now. , (By ron.) 

“ Let the light enter.” (Goethe 


-) 
“} thank God I have done my duty.” (Nelson.) 
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“Tt is well.” (Washington.) 

“ Valete et Plaudite!” (Augustus.) 

“ Give Dayrolles a chair.” (Chesterfield.) 

“Tt matters little how the head lieth.” (Raleigh.) 

“T’m shot if I don’t believe I’m dying.” (Thurlow.) 

“ God preserve the Emperor!” (Haydn.) 

“ Be serious.” (Grotius.) 

“ The artery ceases to beat.” (Haller. 

“ What, is there no bribing Death? ” 
fort.) 

“T have loved God, my father, and liberty.” 
Stael.) 
“T pray you, see me safe up, and for my coming down, 
let me shift for myself.” (Sir Thomas More.) 
“Don’t let that awkward squad fire over my grave.” 
( Burns.) 

“ A dying man can do nothing easy.” (Franklin.) 

“ Let me die to the sounds of delicious music.” (Mira- 
beau.) 

“We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
company.” (Gainsborough.) 


Some of your correspondents, I have no doubt, 
could greatly enlarge this collection. H. E. W. 
York. 


) 
(Cardinal Beau- 


(De 


A Real “ Skimpole.” — The tales of Charles 
Dickens are distinguished for queer characters 
with queer names. Some of his critics have said 
that such names and such characters never ex- 
isted. However, in a former number of “N. & 
Q.,” * an attempt was made to trace the cogno- 
mina of some of the Pickwickians to a book of a 
very different kind, the Annual Register. 

If it be true that the novelist borrows his proper 
names from books, may he not be indebted to the 
same sources for at least the elements of his 
characters? In reading Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
I have stumbled upon what seems to me the very 
prototype of Harold Skimpole in Bleak House. 
The biographer is describing a pair of worthies 
called Galet and Panard. Of the latter he says: 

“Le bon homme Panard, aussi insouciant que son ami, 
aussi oublieux du passé et negligent de |’avenir, avoit 

lutét dans son infortune la tranquillité d’un enfant, que 
indifference d’un philosophe. Le soin de se nourrir, de 
se loger, de se vétir, ne le regardoit point: c’étoit l’affaire 
de ses amis, et il en avoit d’assez bons pour meriter cette 
confiance,” &c. — Mémoires de Marmontel, livre vi. 

‘ All he (Skimpole) asked of society was to let him live. 
That wasn’t much. His wants were few. Give him the 
papers, conversation, music, mutton, coffee, landscape, 
fruit in the season, a few sheets of Bristol-board, and a 
little claret, and he asked no more. He wasa mere child 
in the world, but he did not cry for the moon. He said 
to the world, ‘go your several ways in peace, ... . only 
let Harold Skimpole live!’ 

“All this, and a great deal more, he told us witha 
certain vivacious candour, speaking of himself as if it were 
not at all his own affair,” &c.— Bleak House, pp. 49, 50. 

F. 


Passage in “ The Widkirk Miracles.” —-In The 
History of Dramatic Poetry, Mr. Collier quotes 
that remarkable farce which forms the twelfth 





* 1 §, xi. 443, 





| 


pageant of the Widkirk Series of Miracles at con- 
siderable length, and helps the reader by eluci- 
datory notes. In the course of the play the 
following passage occurs : 
“ Whilk catell bot this 
Tame nor wylde 
None, as have | blys, 
As lowde as hesmylde.” 
To which Mr. Collier appends this note : 

“ This is one of the expressions I am unable to inter- 
pret. Possibly we should read ‘as lewde as he smelde,’ 
1, e. as wicked as he smelt.’” 

May not the following provincialism throw some 
light on this obscure phrase? Something more 
than a month ago, I overheard part of a conver- 
sation in a street of a midland town. The inter- 
locutors were labourers; and their subject, the 
one theme of the day, Palmer's trial. The one 
having dwelt upon the difficulties of conviction, 
the other replied: “I'll never believe he’s not 
guilty; his life stinks aloud of murder.” I at 
once thought of this passage, and made a note for 
reference, haying never before heard the phrase 
used in this manner; although “aloud” is the ad- 
verb generally used by the uneducated of this 
district to strengthen very emphatically the verb 


| ** to stink.” 





I suppose the line quoted to be correct as it 
stands, “lowde” being the true reading. And in 
accordance with the first use of the words, the 
passage would mean “strong as were the suspi- 
cions attending Mak’s conduct, he does not appear 
to be guilty.” Or accepting the more common, 
and less metaphorical use of the phrase, “ though 
the smell of slaughtered meat in Mak’s cottage 
was very strong,” we can’t find any. C. M. 


Leicester. 


Dr. Forster on Periodical Meteors. — Can you 
find space for the following extract from The 
Times of Tuesday the 5th? It forms a part of a 
letter calling the attention of astronomers and 
meteorologists to the probability that Sunday 
next, the 10th August, will be marked by an un- 
usual number of those remarkable meteors which 
caused that day to be called “ dies meteorosa” in 
the old calendars; and records the writer’s cor- 
rection of what he believes an erroneous opinion 
formerly advanced by him as to their origin. 


“ As I was the first person who called the attention of 
astronomers to the apparently planetoid and periodical 
nature of the meteors of the 10th of August and 13th of 
November, in a paper in the Philosophical Magazine, as 
long ago as 1824, I think it right and honest now to de- 
clare that I was wrong in then supposing that these 
bodies might have revolving periods. lon convinced by 
all my subsequent observations that they are either mere 
electrical phenomena, as Pliny and Aratus thought, and 
indicate only the autumnal fall of temperature, or else 
that they are columns. of inflammable vapour set on fire 
in the higher regions of the air, as M. De Luc used to 
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think, and which he has illustrated in his works on ‘ Mé- | 
téorologie.’ The question may be solved if meteorologists 
will take the trouble of making accurate observations on 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday next, when, judging from | 
former experience, these meteors may be expected in | 
great numbers. With this view, I hope your valuable | 
journal will be the means of calling the attention of ob- 
servers to this approaching phenomenon all over the 
world. “ T, ForsTEr. 
“ Brussels, August 3.” 


By-the-bye, is not the writer, Dr. Forster, the | 
author of the curious Floral Works described in 
“N.& Q,” 1* S. ix. 569., x. 108., and by some of 
your contributors supposed to be dead ? 

R. R. S. 





Queries. 
MR. PATRICK o’KELLY, THE IRISH BARD. 


I have just made a careful examination of four 
different editions of the poems published under | 
the name of this individual. First : 

“ Killarney, a descriptive Poem, by Pat. O’Kelly. ‘Ah! | 
sure no Pencil can,like Nature paint.’ Tompson, Dublin: 
printed for the author by P. Hoey, No. 33. Upper Ormond | 
Quay, 1791.” Pp. 136. } 

In this collection we have “ Killarney, and Po- | 
etical Miscellanies.’ Second: The edition of 
1824, pp. 110 (the copy I saw had no title-page), 
which contains “ The Ronian Kaliedoscope, the | 
Eidophusicon, the Manoscope, the Eidouranium, | 
the Deodad,” &c. &c. Third: 

“The Hippacrene; a collection of Poems by Patrick | 
O'Kelly, Esq. ‘Exegi monumentum ere perennius.’ 

‘ E’en Magerton himself shall pass away, 
Ere the production of the Muse decay.’ } 


Dublin: F. and T. Courtney, Printers, 18. Whitefriars 
Street, 1831.” Pp. 128. 

In this we find several of his old pieces repub- | 
lished, with some novelties. Among the last the | 
“Lines to a Plagiarist, or the Daw deplumed,” | 
deserves particular attention. We quote the | 
opening lines : 

“ Hail Mickey Carty !! Prince of Pirates hail ! 

Hail pedant poetaster of Kinsale ; 

Hail poacher pedagogue ! and once more hail 
Prime peerless plagiarist of poor Kinsale ! ! 
Proud, perking Daw, the peacock’s painted tail 

Lent plumes to deck the chatt’rer of Kinsale ! ! 

Poor purblind, putid pseudo-poet tell 

Do Giants’ garbs suit puny pigmies well ?” &c. &c. 

Third. A part of a compilation of some of the 
old poems with additional matter, no date, which 
begins at page 105, and ends with page 132. 
From the character of the type used in this edi- 
tion I should suppose it was published subsequent, 
or at all events but a very few years previous, to | 
the edition of 1831 just noticed. 

To return to the edition of 1824. In this we 
find the following poem (page 45) : 
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“ The Simile, 
Written on the beautiful beach of Lehinch, in the county 


| . . . ' 
| of Clare: this romantic spot, so long admired by many, is 


the property of Andrew Stackpool, Esquire. 

“This erudite gentleman is admired by a numerous 
circle of friends, and caressed by a grateful tenantry, 
being one of the most lenient landlords in this land of 
aristocratic peculation.” 


“ My life is like the Summer Rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shade of evening close 
Is scatter’d on the ground to die. 

“ But on the Rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed : 
As if she wept such waste to see, 

But who ? alas! shall weep for me? 

“ My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the noon’s pale ray ; 
Its hold is frail — its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away: 

“ Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade ! 
The winds bewail the leafless tree ; 
But who shall then bewail for me? 

“ My life is like the print which feet 
Have left on Lehinch desert strand : 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

The track shall vanish from the sand : 

“ Yet, as if grievous to efface 
The vestige of the human race ! 

On that fond shore loud roars the sea; 
Who, but the Nine, shall roar for me?” 

This poem also appears in the edition without 
date, page 118, with sundry corrections and im- 
provements. 

Now this poem, taken either as it originally ap- 
peared, or as it afterwards was corrected, I have 
good reasons to suppose, was pilfered by O'Kelly 
from another. The following lines were published 
in Philadelphia in 1815 or 16 (perhaps some of 


| your Philadelphia correspondents may help me to 


the title and exact date of the paper in which they 


| first appeared), with the name of my late father, 


the Hon. Richard Henry Wilde, attached as the 
author of them: 


“ My life is like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky, 
And ere the shades of evening close 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 
Yet on that rose’s humble bed 
The softest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see — 
But none shall drop one tear for me ! 
“ My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray ; 
It’s hold is frail — it’s date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away ; 
Yet when that leaf shall fall and fade 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The wind bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me ! 
“ My life is like the print, which feet 
Have left on Sampa’s desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
Their track will vanish from the sand ; 
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Yet as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall thus lament for me !” 


I have been furnished with the character of 
Mr. O'Kelly by my friend R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
Esq., of New York, who knew him. If anything 
is wanting to this, I have it in the poet’s edition 
of his works, without date, page 131, where I find 
a poem entitled “The Tear,” precisely similar 
(excepting some few corrections necessary in 
making the appropriation) to a piece of the same 
name written by the late Tom Moore. To this 
poem O'Kelly has had the impudence to affix a 
date — 1768 — twelve years before Moore was born! 

Mr. Crofton Croker in his Popular Songs of 
Treland, p. 184., mentions two editions of O’Kelly’s 
poems between 1791 and 1824, An edition of 
1808, entitled — 

“Poems on the Giant’s Causeway and Killarney, with 
other Miscellanies ” — 
and an edition of 1812, which contained “ The 
Eudoxologist, or an Ethicographical Survey of the 
West Parts of Ireland.” In the first of these edi- 
tions appeared that elegant effusion, “ The Litany 
of Doneraile,” which I find is repeated in the 
edition without date, page 116. I quote the 
opening of this piece: 

“ Alas! how dismal is my tale, 
I lost my watch in Doneraile; 
My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 
Pilfer’d at once in Doneraile. 
May Fire and Brimstone never fail 
To fall in show’rs on Doneraile; 
May all the leading fiends assail 
The thieving town of Doneraile,” &c. &c. 

Now the object of this Note is to ascertain when 
O'Kelly first published the poem entitled “ The 
Simile” as his own. I have not been able to trace 
it in his works beyond 1824, Will some of your 
correspondents who have the editions mentioned 
by Mr. Croker, or other editions of O’Kelly’s 
Works, be good enough to inform me on this sub- 
ject? Wituiam Commune Wipe. 

New Orleans, June 28. 





NEW ENGLAND QUERIES. 


A person engaged in the study of the history of 
New England in America would be greatly 
obliged by information relating to the following 
matters. 

A copy of the Records of the Virginia Company, 
established in 1606 by letters patent of James [., 
was in the hands of Stith, the historian of Vir- 
ginia. It was perhaps the same copy which is 
mentioned in the Life of Nicholas Ferrar. Is the 
original, or a copy of those records, to be found in 
England ? 





Is anything known of the early history of Ed- 
ward Randolph, employed by the British govern- 
ment from 1675 to 1684 in an agency for vacating 
the charters of Massachusetts, and afterwards as 
secretary and collector in that colony? He had, 
perhaps, been previously a clerk in one of the 
public offices in London. 

Where are the papers (if extant) of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Governor of Plymouth about 1620, 
described as “ Sir Ferdinando Gorges, of Ashton 
Phillips, in Somerset ? ” 

Does the will of John Cabot, the voyager to 
North America, exist in the Will Office at Wor- 
cester, or elsewhere ? 

Are there any unpublished materials of a nature 
to illustrate the connexion of Sir Henry Rogwell, 
of Ford Abbey, with the Massachusetts Com- 
pany ? 

During the first sixty or’seventy years of the 
New England settlements, many conspicuous 
Englishmen must have held large correspondence 
with the leading men of those colonies, the dis- 
covery of which would be of the highest historical 
value. Has any such correspondence survived ? 
The following names immediately occur in con- 
nexion with this question, viz. Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, Lord Say and Sele, Lord Brooke, Sir 
George Downing, Sir Henry Vane, Hugh Peters. 

In the British Museum will be found the following 
MSS. relating to Sir Ferdinando Gorges: “ His Declara- 
tion, A.p. 1600-1,” Birch and Sloane MS. 4128; “An 
Answer to certain Imputations against Sir Ferd. Gorges, 
as if he had practised the Ruin of the Earl of Essex, 
written in the Gatehouse,” Cotton MS. Julius, F. VI. art. 
183; “ Warrants to him from the Earl of Essex, Jan. 
1597,” Addit MS. 5752, ff. 104-110; “ Letter to T. Har- 
riott,” Ibid, 6789; “Letter to Sir J. Davis, concerning 
his Confession,” A.p. 1603, Ibid, 6177, p. 387. Also, 
“ Papers relating to the Virginia Company, Jac. I.,” and 
“ Notes by Sir J. Cwsar of the Patents granted to the said 
Company,” Jb. 12,496. “ Forms of Patents, Grants, &c., 
by the Virginian Company,” Jé. 14,285. “ William 
Strachey: The History of Travaile into Virginia Britan- 
nica, expressing the Cosmography and Commodities of the 
Country, together with the Manners and Customs of the 
People, with several figures coloured,” Birch and Sloane 
MS. 1622. “ Answer to Capt. Nath. Butler’s unmasked 
face of Virginia, as it was in the winter of 1622,” Ibid, 
1039. “The Declaration of the People of Virginia against 
Sir William Berkeley and others,” Jbid, 4159. ] 


Minor Queries. 


Husbands authorised to beat their Wives.—There 
exists what I conceive to be a popular error, 
namely, a belief that a husband is by the common 
law of England authorised to chastise his wife ; 
and Judge Buller is often quoted, as having given 
it as his judgment that the husband is justified in 
administering personal chastisement to his better 
half, provided he uses a stick no thicker than his 
little finger, or, as some severer disciplinarians 





ver 


line 
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Is there any foundation for 


say, his thumb. 
Henpecken. 


either of these statements ? 


Dr. Bray's Libraries in America, §c.— The 
inquiry made through your pages respecting pa- 
rochial libraries in England, having met with 
much attention from many valuable correspond- 
ents, permit me to extend the Query originally 
made in “N. & Q.” from England to America, 
where, we are informed *, Dr. Bray “ begun and 
advanced libraries more or less in all the pro- 
vinces on the Continent (of America), as also in 
the factories in Africa.”” Some of your American 
correspondents will no doubt be happy to reply to 
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an inquiry which will show the present state of | 
these libraries, and their good eff-cts in promoting | 


religion and learning. I find the following places 
mentioned as having had libraries established in 
them by the care and exertions of Dr. Bray, who 
received thanks on account of them; Maryland, 
Boston, Baintree, Newfoundland, Rhode Island, 


New York, Philadelphia, North Carolina, Ber- | 


mudas, Annapolis, the Factories in Africa. 
J. M. 
Oxford. 


“ Antonio Foscarini.” — Who is the author of 
Antonio Foscarini, a historical drama, published in 
1836 ? R. J 


James Stringer. — Could any of your Cambridge 


Stringer, author of A Cantab’s Leisure, prose and 
verse, published at London in 1829? I think the 
author was of Emmanuel College. R. J. 


Queen Charlotte's Drinking Glass. —Can any of 
your readers authenticate the following? It is 
extracted from a letter from one James Heming, 
containing an account of George IIL’s coronation : 


“ Our friend Harry, who was upon the scaffold, at the 
return of the procession, closed in with the rear; at the 
expence of half a guinea was admitted into the hall; got 
brimfull of his majesty’s claret, and in the universal 
plunder, brought off the glass her majesty drank in, which 
1s placed in the beaufet as a valuable curiosity.” 

C. J. Doveras. 

Inscription for a Watch. — 

“Could but our tempers move like this machine, 

Not urg’d by passion nor delay’d by spleen; 

And true to nature’s regulating power, 

By virtuous acts distinguish every hour: 

Then health and joy would follow, as they ought, 

The laws of motion and the laws of thought; 

Sweet health to pass the present moments o'er, 

And everlasting joy, when time shall be no more.” 
Scots’ Magazine, Oct. 1747. 

Who is likely to be the author of these fine 
verses ? y 


“Think of me.” — Who is the author of the 
lines “ Think of me,” given in Sir Roland Ashton, 


« ANe 
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and where were they originally published? I 
give the first stanza: 
“ Go where the water glideth gently ever, 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest be ; 
Go forth beside our own beloved river 
And think of me.” 
X. H. 


Charles Verral.— Could any of your readers 
give me any information regarding Charles Verral, 
author (besides other works) of a poem called The 
Pleasures of Possession, published in 1810? R. J. 


Early Memoirs of Dr. Johnson. ~1s it known 
who was the author of a small 12mo. volume, pub- 
lished within a few months of Johnson's death, 
under the title of — 

“ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnson, containing many valuable original Letters, 
and several interesting Anecdotes both of his Literary and 
Social Connexions. The whole authenticated by living 
Evidence. London, 1785.” 

J. E. M. 


Prayer for Unity. — Is it known who wrote the 
touching “ Prayer for Unity,” which appears in 
our present office for the 20th of June, being the 
day on which Her Majesty began her happy reign? 
It is not contained in the form of 1704, as printed 
in Keeling’s Liturgice Britannice. A. D. 


Dream- Books. — Dr. Mackay tells us, in his 


: tae - : | Popular Delusions, that the maxims of the pseudo- 
readers give me information regarding James | 





science of oneirology have been so imperfectly re- 
membered, that at the present day they differ in 
different countries, and the same dream which 
delights the peasant in England terrifies him in 
France or Switzerland. Can your readers put 
me in the way of obtaining a few of the dream- 
books in circulation among the credulous on the 
Continent ? 

Notes are desired on the bibliography of dream- 
books during the last two centuries, to link the 
works of Artemidorus, Astampsychus, and Ach- 
met, with the Seven Dials’ publications of the 
present day. 

Communications through the medium of “ N. & 
Q.,” or privately to the care of the editor, will 
oblige R. T. Scorr. 


Instrument of Torture. — 

“ Late heavy rains at Jamaica have exposed an instru- 
ment of torture made of iron hoops, with screws, and so 
constructed as to fit the largest or smallest person; at- 
tached to it are manacles for the hands, The inside of 
the knee-bars, and the resting-place for the soles of the 
feet, are studded with spikes. When found, the perfect 
skeleton of a negress was enclosed in the instrument.” 

The above statement coming from a reliable 
source, it may be asked if at any time in the En- 
glish West India Islands instruments of torture 
were applied to slaves? And if so, for what 
erimes ? Ww. W. 

Malta, 
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Merthyr Tydvil.— What is known of the his- 
tory of Merthyr Tydvil prior to 1740? Was it 
an insignificant village immediately before Bacon 
commenced iron-making there? A friend in- 
forms me that a hundred years ago letters were 
brought to Merthyr by an old woman from 
Brecon. Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
give the old oh routes, naming the principal 


post towns at that period, 1700 to 1740? 
Kart. 


Author of the “ Voice of the Rod.” —Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” favour me with the 
full reading of the initials “ L. N.” of the following 
work : 

“The Voice of the Rod, or God’s Controversie pleaded 
with Man, being a plain and brief Discourse on Mich. vi. 
9. by L. N., aoe London: printed for Walter 
Dight, Bookseller in Exeter, 1668. 12mo., pp. 288.” 

There are prefixed a “Dedication to the In- 
finite, Eternal, and All wise God,” &c., and an 
“ Address to the Readers,” dated “Ab Eremis 
meis, Aug. 28, 1666.” 

The discourse is a very serious one, and appears 
to have reference to the Plague in London, 1665, 
and to the Fire, 1666. By these dreadful ca- 
lamities the progress of the author’s work in some 
of its departments had been impeded, as at the 
end of it, he adds a “ Postscript to the Readers :” 

“ Sirs, —If anything in these sheets seem to be born 
out of due time, know that they have had a hard Travail. 
They were at first prepared for 1665, but through the as- 
tonishing difficulty of our late Junctures, the Author’s 
unbefriended Obscurity, and want of those Minerval 
powers which are now become essentially requisite in such 
cases, they have lingered hitherto,” &c. G.N 


Hogarth's Folly. — Hogarth, about the time of 
his marriage, painted a very spirited representa- 
tion of “ Folly.” 

The subject, says Hinckley, “ was composed of 
twelve figures: six of males, and a like number 
of females. The landscape gorgeous.” 

Is anything known of this painting, or has it 
been engraved ? Peto. 

The Elms. 


Arnold of Westminster. —In 1680, July 17, 
one John Giles was convicted, the government 
having offered a reward of 100/. for his apprehen- 
sion, of assaulting and wounding dangerously on 
the previous April 17, in Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
John Arnold, Esq. In 1688, one Arnold, the 
king’s brewer, was of the jury on the trial of the 
bishops ; and in one of the Letters of the Herbert 
Family, he is called Captain Arnold ; and is said 
to have a considerable party to support him in 
his wish to represent Westminster in parliament. 

In 1692, John Arnold, Esq., was member for 
Southwark ; and Nicholas Arnold was a gentle- 
man pensioner. 





In 1708, Nehemia Arnold was paymaster of 
malt tickets. In, or previously, and perhaps sub- 
sequently to 1722, Nehemia Arnold, Esq., was 
living in Westminster. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me if any 
and what family connexions exist amongst these 
Arnolds, or give me any particulars of any of 
them ? F ‘ 


New York Murder — Congrelaticosualists. ~ 
Permit me to ask, if you or any of your readers 
can satisfy my curiosity on either of the two fol- 
lowing points ? 

1. You are probably acquainted with the Tales 
of Mystery and Imagination, by the late American 
poet, Edgar Allan Poe. In one of these, entitled 
“ The Mystery of Marie Roget,” the author, under 
pretence of describing the murder of a Parisian 
grisette, analyses the particulars of the murder 
of a New York cigar girl. It is stated in a note 
that the subsequent confessions of two people con- 
nected with the New York murder completely 
verified the conclusion to which Poe, by analysis, 
had come. 

Can anybody tell me where I can find an ac- 
count of the New York murder; or tell me the 
real names, dates, and fate of the murderers ? 
The murder was committed before November 
1842, as that is the date of Poe's tale in Marie 
Roget. 

2. Secondly, you will find in one of Sydney 
Smith's Essays on America (Pp. 240. of the 8vo. 
edition, in one volume), in a list of the places of 
worship in Philadelphia, one mentioned as belong- 
ing to a sect called “the Congrelaticosualists.” 
I have never met with this word anywhere else. 
It is not to be found in any dictionary. Nor can 
I conceive what its derivation can be, or from the 
words of what language it can be compounded, if 
it be a compound. The best scholars with whom 
I have had the opportunity of conversing can 
give me no information. If the meaning or de- 
rivation be not known, can any one give me in- 
formation as to the peculiar tenets, &c., of the 
sect ? T. H. D. 


The Kalends or Calends at Bromyard.—In a 
short visit to Herefordshire I was struck with the 
name which the inhabitants of Bromyard gave to 
a long narrow footpath enclosed with high walls, 
and leading to the churchyard ; they called it the 
Kalends or Calends. I could not find out the 
precise spelling of the word, and no one seemed to 
know much about it. Can any of your readers 
enlighten me on the subject, or as to the origin of 
the word? Perhaps it is a mere provincialism, 
but it struck me there might be some connection 
between this singular name and the Calendar (or 
Kalandar) ; in what way I would not, however, 
presume to say. R. Pattison. 

Torrington Square, 
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—I have in my possession a letter in the auto- 
graph of Charles II., of which the following is a 
copy : 
“ Paris, Aprill 16. 
“ Madame, 

“T could not lett this bearer my Ld. Wentworth goe, 
without giueing your Mate the trouble of a letter, and to 
lett your Mate know that I send him to the K. of Den- 
marke to desire his assistance, and recommendation to the 
States on my behalfe, I will not say any more at present, 


because I haue commanded the bearer to giue your Matic | 


an account of all that’s a doeing heere, only to desire 
your Mat to giue credite to him, and to me that I am, 
“ Madame, 
“Your Maties most humble 
and most affectionate 
nephew and seruant, 
“ CHartes R.” 
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Letter of Charles II. to the Queen of Bohemia. | 
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I am possessor of a remarkable picture of this 
title and subject, painted by the late Thomas 
Cole, whose classic reading may have furnished 
the subject, but whose own poetic capacity was so 
large, that he (artistically speaking) invented his 
own subjects and painted them, epic, fanciful, and 
dramatic. 

Should this Query find answer I will gladly 
send you a Note of the treatment of the subject. 

J. M.F. 
New York. 


William the Conqueror’s Joculator. — In Speci- 
mens of early English Metrical Romances, chiefly 


| written during the early part of the 14th Century, 


The letter bears a small seal, and is endorsed, | 


“ For the Queene of Bohemia my Deare Aunt.” 
Queries. Can any of your readers determine 
or conjecture the year in which this letter was 
written ? Is there any account of Charles apply- 
ing to the “K. of Denmarke, to desire his as- 
sistance?” Who is meant by “the bearer my 
Ld. Wentworth ?” 
very acceptable. Vox. 


Were Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell distant 


by George Ellis, Esq., speaking of the minstrels, 
he says : 

“They were obliged to adopt various modes of amusing, 
and to unite the mimic and the juggler, as a compensation 
for the defects of the musician and poet. Their rewards 


| were in some cases enormous, and prove the esteem in 


An early answer would be | 


Cousins ? — What authority has the writer of the | 


amusing and interesting article on the “ Causes of 


the Civil War,” in the newly published number of | 


the Quarterly Review, p. 109., for the assertion of 
the relationship which forms the subject of this 
Query, and is declared in the following passage ? 


“In addition to Sir Oliver the ‘Golden Knight’ (Sir | 


Henry Cromwell) left five sons and five daughters. It is 
a singular circumstance that from his children should 
have sprung the two most famous leaders in the great 


rebellion, for his second daughter was the mother of | 


Hampden, as his second son Robert was the father of the 
Protector. Another curious circumstance is that Robert 
married a widow, Mrs. Lynne, whose maiden name was 
Steward, and who came of the royal race. The fact is 
now established beyond question that Charles I. and 
Oliver Cromwell were distant cousins. The Protector 
certainly did not exaggerate his descent when he said in 
a speech to his first Parliament, ‘I was by birth a gen- 
tleman ; living neither in any considerable height, nor 
yet in obscurity.” 

C. O. C. 


“ Obnoxious.” — What is the meaning of the 
word obnoxious? Walker says “liable.” Why 
then do almost all modern authors, including 
Macaulay and, I think, Dickens, use it in the 
sense of “ disagreeable” or “ disgusting ?”* S. B. 

Belper. 


“ Titan's Goblet.” — Will you, or some one of 
your readers, oblige me with the locus in quo I can 
find anything relative to the “Titan's goblet?” 











(* The various senses in which obnoxious is used has 
been incidentally noticed in our 1* §. viii. 439. ] 


which they were held; though this may be partly as- 
cribed to the general thirst after amusement, and the 
—v of the great in dissipating the tediousness of 
fe. 

He then states that William the Conqueror as- 
signed three parishes in Gloucestershire as a gift 
for the support of his Jocu/ator, and adds : 

“ This may, perhaps, be a less accurate measure of the 
minstrel’s accomplishments than of the monarch’s power, 
ag of the insipidity of his court.” — Ellis, vol. i. p. 19., 

Cc. 

“Three parishes in Gloucestershire” must at 
any time have been an immense donation for 
almost any services one can imagine; and I should 
be much obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” to 
point out which were these three parishes, and the 
name of the fortunate joculator, if it has descended 
to posterity. A. 


“ Wheel for the Borough of Milborn Port.” —I 
have a small old print, of which the following is a 
description. 

The figure of a wheel, about three inches in 
diameter, round the edge of which is the follow- 
ing: “ (ix) Antient (v1) Wheel (vm) for (v1) 
the (v) Borrough (im) of (1) Milborn (1) 
Port (1).” Nine names, representing the spokes 
of the wheel, commence opposite the numerals, 
each meeting in the centre, and each divided by 
a wave line. The names, commencing with No. 1., 
are, “ William Carent, William Raymond, Robert 


| Gerrard, William Caldecut, John Huddy, James 





Hannam, Roger Saunders, George Millborn.” 

Milborn Port (Somerset), to which this figure 
probably refers, was formerly one of the principal 
towns in the southern part of the county, and for 
a very long period sent two members to parlia- 
ment. It was one of the “rotten boroughs” 
swept away by the Reform Bill. 

Queries. What is the meaning of this “an 
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tient wheel,” and has it any reference to the 
election of officers for the borough? From the 
appearance of this curious figure, it seems to have 
been printed about the close of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps one of your Somersetshire 
readers can throw light on the subject, and also 
state whether any of the above-named persons 
have descendants now living in Milborn Port ? 
Vox. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Apostle Spoons. — What is their origin and 
history ? | ae 
Oxford. 


[We believe the earliest notice of the apostle spoons 
occurs in an entry on the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
any in the vear 1500, “ A spoyne of the gyfte of Master 
Reginold Wolfe, all gylte with the pycture of St. John.” 
Mr. Pegge in his Preface to A Forme of Cury, a Roll of 
Ancient Cookery, has offered the following conjecture as 
to the origin of this baptismal present. He observes, 
that “the general mode of eating must either have been 
with the spoon or the fingers; and this, perhaps, may 
have been the reason that spoons became the usual present 
from gossips, to their god-children at christenings.” The 
practice of sponsors giving spoons at christenings seems 
to have been first observed in the reign of Elizabeth; 
og 4 it was the mode to present gifts of a different 
kind. Hall, who has written a minute account of the 
baptism of Elizabeth, 1558, informs us that the gifts pre- 
sented by the sponsors were a standing cup of gold, and 
six gilt bowls, with covera But in the first year of 
Queen Elizabeth, Howes, the continuator of Stow’s Chro- 
nicle, says that “at this time, and fur many yeeres before, 
it was not the use and custome, as now it is [1631] for 
godfathers and godmothers generally to give plate at the 
baptism of children (as spoones, cups, and sach like), but 
only to give christening shirts, with little hands and cuffs 
wrought either with silk or blue thread; the best of 
them for chief persons weare edged with a small lace of 
blacke silke and golde; the highest price of which for 
great men’s children were seldom above a noble, and the 
common sort two, three, or four and five shillings a-piece.” 
An allusion to apostle spoons occurs in a collection of 
anecdotes, entitled “ Merry Passages and Jeasts,” quoted 
by Malone from Harl. MS, 6395: “ Shakspeare was god- 
father to one of Ben Jonson's children, and after the 
christening, being in deepe study, Jonson came to cheer 
him up, and ask’d him why he was so melancholy. ‘No 
faith, Ben,’ says he, ‘not I; but I have been considering 
a great while what should be the fittest gift for me to 
bestow upon my godchild, and I have resolv’d at last.’ 
‘I pr’ythee, what?’ says he. ‘I’faith, Ben, I’ll give him 
a douzen good Latten [Latin] spoons, and thou shalt 
translate them.’ ”] 


Clergy buried with Face towards the West. — 
The other day, on visiting the chapel of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, I observed that the lozenge- 
shaped stones, on which were inscribed the names 
of former principals, were placed facing the west, 
instead of towards the east, the usual custom. 

A friend tells me that it is by no means an un- 
usual practice in the North of England to bury 
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| manner above-mentioned, in order that they 
| may meet their flocks on the morning of the great 


day, and conduct them to the tribunal. Is this a 
custom peculiar to the North of England ? 
OxoNIeENsIs. 
[This custom has been noticed in our 1* S. ii. 408, 
452., where our correspondent will find that it is not pe- 
culiar to the North of England, but has been observed in 
oon parts of Christendom since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


St. Pancras. —Can you inform me in what 
church in Exeter there is a brass of St. Pancras ? 
Also, in what church in Lewes, Sussex, there is a 
painted window of St. Pancras? What church in 
France contains a brass of this saint? Is there an 
engraving of any of them? ‘The Rev. Edward 
White, M.A., of St. Paul’s Chapel, Kentish Town, 
gave a lecture, “ The Life and Times of St. Pan- 
cras, the Boy Martyr under Diocletian.” I want 
to procure an engraving of that saint ? R. 

[Perhaps the best representation of St. Pancras is in 
the magnificent brass of Prior Nelond, in the church of 
Cowfold in the neighbourhood of West Grinstead, of which 
a lithographic drawing is given in Horsfield’s History of 
Lewes, vol. i. p. 239. St. Pancras, the patron saint of the 
Lewes priory, is represented standing upon a pinnacle 
with a palm branch in his right hand, a book in his left, 
and treading on a warrior with his drawn sword. } 


Arms in Severn Stoke Church.—To what fa- 
mily does the following coat of arms belong ? 
Gules, a fess between six cross crosslets, or. They 
are from an old painted window in the parish 
church of Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. This 
church has what I think must be a very rare 
thing, an original stone altar as used before the 
time of the Reformation. Cervus. 

[The above coat of arms belongs to the Beauchamps, 
Earls of Warwick. In Atkyns’s Gloucestershire we find 
that Richard de Beauchamp married for his first wife 
Elizabeth, heiress of Thomas Lord Berkeley. He died 
17th Henry VI., 1439, and was buried in the Collegiate 
Church of Warwick. The cross crosslets are the arms of 
Berkeley, which he added to his own. The same arms 
are in a window of Kingsbury Church, Warwickshire. 
See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, pp. 391. and 1061., edit. 
1730.) 





Replies. 
POUND AND MIL SCHEME. 
(2™ S. i. 491.) 
I have taken it for granted, upon the authority 


| of more writers than one, that what is now called 


the pound and mil scheme was originated by the 
anonymous Mercator, in The Pamphleteer for 
1814. I had never seen this work; but, learning 
from Mr. Yares'’s communication to you that 
Mr. Slater had reprinted Mercator in his Jnguiry, 


| &e., I examined the reprint, and I found that 


the clergy with the face towards the west, in the | Mercator’s scheme is not what is now advocated 
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by the great majority of those who are trying to 
decimalise our coinage, It is true that Mercator 
has a pound in his system, and a mil for its thou- 
sandth part. But his pound is not our pound. 
Now if there be any one character of the current 
pound and mil scheme which is more its distine- 
tive constituent than another, it is the doctrine 
that the present sovereign is to be unaltered in 
value. Consequently, if Mercator advocated a 
sovereign or pound of anything but twenty parts 
out of twenty-one of the guinea current in his 
time, he did not propose our present pound and 
mil scheme. Now without any arithmetic at all, 
except an eye to see which is the greater and 
which the less of two sums, it can be made ap- 
parent that Mercator proposed a smaller pound 
than we now have. His ounce troy is the common 
one ; and his proposition is to coin this ounce troy 
into pounds at the rate of 4/. 1s. 44$d. to the ounce. 
Now we coin the ounce into 3/. 17s. 10}d. Con- 
sequently, Mercator gives a lighter sovereign than 
that we now have. But it has also more alloy in it. 
Our standard gold has one twelfth part of alloy: 
and his has one ¢éenth. In both ways, then, he de- 
preciated the pound. And not only did he do 
this, but he gave a reason for it, as follows : 

“ There are various other points and arguments, poli- 
tical as well as commercial, on this subject, which are 
not, however, necessary to be discussed at present; suf- 
fice it to say that they are all in favour of the proposed 
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| it is he so easily puts aside the authorities that 


standard, &c. &c., which, indeed, must of necessity take | 


place to enable government to resume the coinage, and 
also because our coin in its present proportions and re- 
lative values of Mint prices with those of the Continent 
will be constantly drained as soon as issued. Therefore 
the absolute necessity of a new standard, &c., to restore 
the permanency of circulating medium in the legal coin 
of the realm.” 

Mercator, then, is a writer whose efceteras are 
very significant. They include nothing less than 
a depreciation of the gold coin, and an alteration 
in the relative Mint prices of gold and silver. 
But your readers should remember that the creed 
of the present advocates of pound-and-mil decimali- 
sation is, There is no pound but ¢he pound, and 
the mil is its thousandth part. A. De Morgan. 





HOLLY, THE ONLY INDIGENOUS EVERGREEN TREE. 
(2"" §. i, 399. 443. 502. ; ii. 56.) 


Mr. Frere and H. J. have brought forward a 
host of authorities to back their opinions; but if 
they are satisfied, with all due deference, I am 
not. Let me for the present confine my case to 
the box alone. I will, if necessary, on another 
occasion defend my position as to the yew. I give 


satisfied my grandfather, and that years since con- 
vinced me, that the box is not an indigenous tree. 
Dr. Lindley, also, will now, I hope, know that 
the box has ere this “ been suspected of being a 
foreigner.” I have great respect for the modern 
authorities quoted; but in this case, not less is 
my respect for the older ones here produced by 
my grandfather. Omitting some remarks on the 
box not relevant to this question, he says : 


“ Asserius Menevensis observes, in his Life of Alfred, 
that ‘ Berrocscire (Berkshire) taliter vocatur a Berroc 
silva ubi Buxus abuudantissime nascitur.’ This writer, 
perhaps, remembered the Hebrew word Berosch, which is 
the name of a tree often mentioned in the Bible, but it is 
of very doubtful signification. It hath been by some 
translated a box-tree; by others, an ash or larch; and 
the Septuagint, in their vague manner, render it, in 
various places, by no less than six different kinds of trees 
( Hillerii Hie rophyticon de Arbor, cap. 39.). We strongly 
suspect this wood of box-trees in Berkshire to be ima- 
ginary ; for we have not hitherto been able to discover this 
tree in any place where there was the least doubt of its not 
being planted ; probably one reason why it is not so much 
dispersed as the yew is, because the seeds are not eaten 
and disseminated by birds. A remarkable instance of its 
confined state appears at the extensive plantation of this 
tree at Box Hill, in Surrey, where not a plant is to be seen 
in any of the adjoining fields; and after close inspection, 
we could scarcely tind a young seedling, but the succes- 
sion supports itself, when cut, by rising again from the 
old stems, like a coppice. Tradition attributes this noble 
work to an Earl of Arundel. How few possessors of such 
useless wastes bave left behind them so valuable an ex- 
ample of their patriotic pursuits. ° . . ° 

“ Our oldest botanists agree with us in supposing this 


| tree not to be a native. ‘‘lher groweth,’ says Turner, ‘in 


the mountains in Germany great plenty of boxe wild, 
without any setting, but in England it groweth not alone 
by itself in any place that I know.’ ” — Herbal, 1586. 

“ Boxe delighteth to grow upon high cold mountains, 
as upon the hils and deserts of Switzerland, and Savoye, 
and other like places, where it groweth plentifully. Jn 


| this countrie they plant both kinds in some gardens.” —Lyte’s 


Herball, 1586. 

“Gerard would have done well to have specified those 
* sundry waste and barren hils in England, on which he 
asserts it grew in his time. Evelyn affirms, ‘ that these 
trees rise naturally at Boley, in Kent, in abundance ;’ and 


| succeeding writers have too hastily followed him: for in 





a long extract from one of my grandfather's | 
papers in the Gent. Mag. (p.666.), in the year 


1787. As Mr. Frere says he has been able to 
see this volume, I am at a loss to understand how 


a tour thro’ that county, we called at this village, and, 
on examination of the neighbouring woods, and strictest 
enquiry of those who were best acquainted with them, 
we were thoroughly convinced that his assertion was 
totally groundless.* To say the truth, we were not 
greatly disappointed, as we recollected what Lambarde 

ad said long before Evelyn’s time : ‘ Borley may take the 
name of the Saxon word Bozeleage, for the store of box- 
trees that peradventure sometime grew there.’—Perambula- 
tion of Kent, 1576.” 

My grandfather concludes with an argument 
that I think is a sound one, namely, that all 
trees and shrubs whose names are derived from 
the Latin are not with us indigenous, because 


* The names of places beginning with bor may full as 


| probably be derived from the Saxon boc, or bocce, a beech 


tree, or from boc, a buck, as from the box tree, 
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the others, which are undoubted natives, still ming bladder, stomach, and other adjoining parts, outside 


keep their Teutonic or Saxon names; as the oak, 
ash, beech, maple, hazel, birch, holly, &c. The 
trees probably brought from Italy, he says, are 
the box (Burus), the elm (Ulmus) ; the indige- 
nous having a Saxon name, Wych hazel ; service 
(Sorbus), poplar (Populus), &c. 

I hope I have now given good reasons for my 
first assertion, that the box, at any rate, is in all 
probability not indigenous. A. Hotr Wuire. 





BOTTLES FILLED BY PRESSURE OF THE SEA. 
(2™ S. i. 493.) 


Your correspondent Joun Hussanp, who 
wishes for information respecting the statements 
of the Rev. John Campbell in his Travels in South 
Africa in 1815,and also the account given by 
Captain S. Spowart of the “ Wilberforce,” of ex- 
periments made by him in 1855, will find allusions 
to the phenomenon by various writers; among 
others I beg to refer him to vol. i. Bridgewater 
Treatises, page 345, where Dr. Buckland, treating 
of the pressure at different depths of the sea, says 
that — 

“Captain Smyth, R.N., found on two trials that the 
cylindrical copper air-tube under the vane attached to 
Massev’s log collapsed and was crushed quite flat under 
the pressure of about 300 fathoms (1800 feet). A claret 
bottle filled with air and well corked was burst before it 
descended 400 fathoms. He also found that a bottle 
filled with fresh water and corked had the cork forced in 
at about 180 fathoms.” 

He also refers to a personal statement made to 
him by Sir Francis Beaufort, who had often made 
the experiment with corked bottles, some of them 
being empty, and others containing some fluid. 
But the result was various : 

“ The empty bottles were sometimes crushed, at others 
the cork was forced in, and the fluid exchanged for sea 
water. The cork was always returned to the neck of the 
bottle; sometimes, but not always, in an inverted posi- 
tion.” 

Let me also refer your correspondent to that 
magnificent book, The Geological Observer, by 
Sir Henry de la Beche, where he will find obser- 
vations respecting differences of pressure at dif- 
ferent depths of the sea, which will satisfy him 
that the statements respecting the bottles are not 
at all incredible. Sir Henry computes the pres- 
sure at a depth of 100 feet to be 60 pounds to 
the square inch, including that of the atmosphere, 
while at 4000 feet the pressure would be about 
1830 pounds to the square inch. 

Speaking of animals which inhabit very deep 
seas he says: 

“ It has been observed that the air or gas in the swim- 
ming bladders of those brought up from a depth of about 
8300 feet (under a pressure of about 100 atmospheres), in- 
creased so considerably in volume as to force the swim- 





the throat in a balloon-formed mass.’ 


Thus we see that the claret bottle collapses in 
the deep sea, while the air-bottle of the deep sea 
fish expands until it bursts when it reaches the 
upper regions. 

The author of the Geological Observer refers to 
Pouillet, Elémens de Physique Expérimentale, 
vol. i. p. 188. confirmatory of the above fact, and 
adds that Dr. Scoresby in his Arctic Regions, 
vol. ii. p. 193., relates that in a whaling expedition 


| on one occasion a boat was pulled down to a con- 


siderable depth by a whale, after which the wood 
became too heavy to float, the sea water having 
forced itself into the pores. He then refers to the 
Reports of the British Association, vol. xii., in 
which the researches of Professor E. Forbes are 
recorded. Before concluding, let me add that 
some have supposed the porousness of the glass 
would sufficiently account for the phenomenon of 
the empty bottle becoming filled with water and 
yet the cork remaining in the same position, and 
even the wax which covered it unbroken. But 
it seems to me more probable that the pressure, 
when not sufficient to break the bottle, might yet 
be enough to reduce by compression the size of 
the cork and the covering of wax, thus giving 
space for the water to enter, which would readily 
under such pressure rush through the minutest 
inlet : the wine would keep the cork in its original 
position, and, on being drawn up, expansion to its 
former bulk would be instantaneous. But this is 
only a guess. E. Froop Woopmay. 


London. 





TEMPLE AT BAALBEC. 
(2™* §. ii. 49.) 


The origin of this temple is involved in ob- 
scurity; the present structural remains are of 
the Corinthian Order chiefly, including probably 
the church erected by Constantine (Eusebius, 
Const., iii. 58.*; Eusebius, Orat. Const., c. 18.; 
Sozomen, v. 10., vii. 15.; Greg., Abulpharagit 
Hist. Compend. Dynast., p. 85.). There is no 
evidence of its erection by Solomon, as “ the 
house of the forest of Lebanon” (1 Kings, vii. 2.) 
or Baalhamon (Sol. Song, viii. 11.). “ When we 
consider,” says Volney (v. ii. c. 29.), “the extra- 
ordinary magnificence of the Temple of Balbek, 
we cannot but be astonished at the silence of the 
Greek and Roman authors.” John of Antioch 
(Malala) says that “ Zlius Antoninus Pius built 
a great temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, near Li- 
banus in Phenicia, which was one of the wonders 
of the world” (Hist. Chron., lib. xi.). 
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Here is the tomb of Saladin (Nugent, ii. 197.). 
It is mentioned by Pliny (Nat. Hist., v. 20.), by 
Ptolemy (Geog., pp. 106. 139.), and in the Jtine- 
rary of Antoninus, as Diospolis and Heliopolis. 
Notices are to be found also in Pococke’s Travels 
in Syria, Maundrell’s Journey, De la Roque’s 
Travels, Rennell’s Geog. W. Asia, Wood and 
Dawkins’ Ruins of Balbec, Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible, and Herbelot’s Bibliothéque Orientale. 
From the last it appears that the evidence of 
coins is in favour of the constitution of Heliopolis 
into a colony by Julius Cesar. 

The name of the place, Baalbec, means “ the 
Lord's, or Governor's, city.” The worship of Baal 
is repeatedly referred to in Scripture. Baal forms 
a constituent of the words Ithobal, Jerubaal, Han- 
nibal, Hasdrubal, Baal-berith, Beelzebub, Baal- 
Peor, Beelsamen, &c. Freytag’s explanation of 
the word “ Baal” is — , 

“ Maritus et Uxor. Omne id quod datur propter pal- 
marum rigationem; Palma mas; Onus, res gravis; Terra 
elatior a pluvia semel anni spatio irrigata, opposita iis 
regionibus que arte tantum irrigantur. Nomen idoli. 
Item dialect. Arabia felicis Dominus, herus, possessor.” 

This etymology brings Baalbec into connection 
with Tadmor or Palmyra in reference to the 
palm tree, from which Pheenicia and the fabulous 
Pheenix also derived their names. 

T. J. Buckxron. 

Lichfield. 





THOMAS SIMON, THE MEDALiIST. 
(2™ S. i. 477.) 


I feel much obliged to Jos. G. of the Inner 
Temple for pointing out to my attention the three 
articles in the Numismatic Chronicle on this sub- 
ject ; and I also take this opportunity of thanking 
an anonymous correspondent, who communicated 
the same information to me by letter, shortly 
after my first inquiry in “ N. & Q.” 

If Jos. G. will refer to that article, he will find 
that the complaint against Peter de Beauvoir, 
bailiff of Guernsey, is supposed by me to have 
been written about the year 1655, not “1665,” 
as quoted by Jos. G. The exact date I am at 
present unable to give, as the original document 
bears none; but on reference to the records of 
the Royal Court of this island, I find that Thomas 
Simon had a lawsuit in that year (1655) with 
John Fautrart, Jun., his wife’s uncle, arising out 
of a claim which she made to a share of the per- 
sonal estate of her grandfather, John Fautrart, 
Sen. In January and February, 1653-4, Thomas 
Simon, in the right of his wife, was party con- 
jointly with the other co-heirs in actions against 
John Fautrart, Jun., concerning the division of the 
real property of John Fautrart, Sen., deceased, in 
the islands of Guernsey and Serk. The parties 
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are thus described in the preamble to the sen- 
tences rendered by the Court : — 


“ Monsieur Jan Fautrart, aisné de feu Monsieur Jan 
Fautrart, son pére, amercy vers Monsieur Pierre Careye, 
procureur du Sieur Thomas Simon, & cause de sa femme, 
fille et seule hérititre de feu le Sieur Cardin Fautrart, et 
les Sieurs Thomas de Sausmarez, principal héritier de 
feue Dame Bertranne Fautrart, sa mére, et Jan Renouf, 
procureur d’Isaac Gibault, Jun", aisné de feue Dame Jane 
Fautrart, sa mére, les dits Cardin, Bertranne et Jane 
Fautrart, enfants du dit feu Sieur Fautrart, leur pre.” 


It is rather singular that none of these docu- 
ments gives us the Christian name of Thomas 
Simon’s wife; but this is supplied by a contract 
registered in the Greffe or Record Office of the 
island, on Feb. 10, 1635-6, by which John Fau- 
trart, Jun., as guardian of his niece Elizabeth, 
daughter of Cardin Fautrart, buys in her name a 
field and certain wheat-rents. 

Since my first communication to “N. & Q.,” a 
careful search among the records of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey has put it into my power to 
explain how Thomas Simon and Peter de Beauvoir 
stood to each other in the relationship of cousins- 
german, and has also revealed the facts that 
Simon’s mother was a Guernsey woman, and his 
father a native of London. 

On October 5, 1613, “ Monsieur Pierre Simon, 
fils Pierre, natif de la cité de Londres, au droit de 
sa femme, fille de feu Gilles Germain” sells certain 
wheat-rents. Another contract of the same date 
gives the Christian name of his wife, which was 
Anne; and we also gather from it that Gilles 
Germain had five other daughters. One of these 
was Judith, wife of James de Beauvoir; another 
was Marie, wife of Peter Careye; and another 
Marguerite, who died unmarried. The names of 
the other two are as yet unknown to me. The 
following pedigree will make the relationship be- 
tween Thomas Simon and Peter de Beauvoir 
clear : — 


Gilles Germain. 
| 





| 
Judith, 
wife of James de Beauvoir. 


Anne, 
wife of Peter Simon, 


| | 
Peter de Beauvoir. Thomas Simon. 


Whether Peter Simon belonged to any branch 
of the Guernsey family of that name may be still 
considered doubtful. He may have been de- 
scended from some French refugee ; but I think 
that the fact of his being styled in the contract 
above referred to, “son of Peter,” in addition to 
“native of the city of London,” affords a strong 
presumption that his father was known in Guern- 
sey, and very probably belonged to the island. 
In legal documents of that date strangers are 
usually described in general terms as “ natif des 
parties d'Angleterre,” or “ de Normandie,” as the 
case may be. 
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As to Thomas Simon’s silence in his will as to 
any property in Guernsey or claim thereto, it is 
easily explained by the fact that at that time the 
law of the island did not permit of bequests of 
real property to children, and the claim to the 
saomgpe property of John Fautrart, Sen. had 

een settled long before. 


Is the date of Abraham Simon’s death known ? | 


May not Pegge have confounded him with his 
brother Thomas? especially as he also was a 
modeller and engraver. Anon. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
(2 §. ii. 79.) 


I am requested by 8B. y. 8, to give the editions, 
dates, &c., of the Catholic catechisms used by au- 
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| Catholics in this country. In all editions of both 


thority in this country, in which the Command- | 


ments are taught at length. There are only two 
authorised catechisms in use in England. These 
are the abridged Douay Catechism, and the 


Abridgment of Christian Doctrine, usually called | 


the First or the Little Catechism. ‘The original 
Douay Catechism indeed bore the title of An 
Abridgment of Christian Doctrine, and was printed 
early in the seventeenth century. I have a copy 
of the third edition, printed in the reign of James 
IL., by “ Henry Hills, Printer to the King’s most 
excellent majesty, for his household and chapel ; 
and are to be sold at his Printing-House on the 
Ditchside, in Black-fryers.” But as this was too 
long for children to learn, there was published, 
with approbation, An Abstract of the Douay Cate- 
chism. Of this I have an edition: “ London: 
Printed in the year 1782;” but without any 
printer’s name. It was printed, however, by 
J. Marmaduke, in Great Wild Street, near Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. This is the Douay 
Catechism in general use among Catholics all 
over England and Wales, often designated as the 
Second Catechism, because it is usually learned 
after the First or Little Catechism. The editions 
of it are innumerable; but in 1827, the four 
Vicars Apostolic approved and sanctioned a cor- 
rected edition, and required that all future edi- 
tions should be conformable to it ; which has been 
carefully adhered to ever since. 

The First, or Little Catechism, entitled An 
Abridgment of Christian Doctrine, was compiled 


more than a century ago by Bishop Challoner. | 





It has in like manner = through countless | 


editions ; but a standard edition was approved in 
1826, by the four Vicars Apostolic, and all sub- 
sequent editions have been required to be con- 
formable to the one so authorised. This catechism, 
being shorter and more simple, is usually learnt 
before the Douay Catechism. But these two are 
the only catechisms used by authority among 


| 


these, the First Commandment is given at full 
length, including what by Protestants is called 
the Second, and in the Douay Catechism the 
reasons for this arrangement are given in answer 
to the Q. Why put you all this in one command- 
ment ? F. C. H. 





Replies to Minar Queries. 


Mollerus (2™ §. i. 133.) —I cannot say where 
the entire poem of Mollerus is now to be found, 
but a large sample of it is in Herbinius de Cata- 
ractis, Amstelod., 1678. On p. 224. is a vignette 
of Hatto’s Tower, apparently as it was three years 
ago. The bishop is on the rock, watching the 
rats which are crossing the Rhine. Herbinius 
having described the rapids, adds : 

“ Sequitur jam ligata etiam oratione, ‘Historia de 
Tragico Hattonis Episcopi Moguntinensis fato;’ quam 
Bernhardus Mollerus Monasteriensis, in sua Rheni De- 
scriptione, Colonie Agrippina, MDXCVI., carmine cetera 
egregio tradit. Quia enim Jibellus iste, praterquam in 
Bibliothecé Serenissimi Holsatiea Ducis, vix uspiam alibi 
reperitur, apponolibens versus istos in gratiam lectoris,” 


Then follows the story of Hatto in 162 very 
tedious and antimetrical lines. ‘That the original 
contained many more may be inferred from 


several “ &c."s at the close of the pentameters. If 


Southey did rob Mollerus, he must have had 
access to the original: for in this extract there is 
nothing differing from the ordinary version of the 
story, which is dressed up in tawdry rhetoric. 
Compare the opening of each : — 


«“ The summer and autumn had been so wet 
That in winter the corn was growing yet: 
*Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 
And every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door,” &c. 
“ Messis erat raro segetum dotata favore, 
Paupere nil potuit vilius esse viro. 
Paupere paupertas languescit frigida lino, 
Verminat esuriens paupere meesta penu. 
Auget egestatem morbus, contempta movetur 
Pauperies: omni cassa favore perit. 
In rigidis passim miseri jacuere plateis 
Quos miseré letho vovit acredo famis, 
Vita quibus restat, vitam mutare volentes, 
Sanguinea fatum preripuére manu. 
Est dolor in vita truculens, in funere terror : 
Conditio sortis nulla placere valet, 
Quis stadium vite letho mutare peroptet ? 
Cum miser haud poterit vivere, fata cupit,” &c. 
The “ &c.” leaves us in uncertainty as to the 
amount of common-place expended before reach- 
ing Hatto. P 
Though Mollerus may not be a poet, any in- 
formation as to so scarce a book as his /theni 
Descriptio will be acceptable. H, B. C. 
U. U. Club. 
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Walpole and Whittington (2™ S. ii. 88.) — No 
account of the discussion respecting Whittington 
and his Cat is given in the Arche@ologia ; but we 
have the following notice of it in a letter from 
Richard Gough to Michael Tyson, dated Dec. 27, 
1771, preserved in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. viii. p. 575. : 

“ Mr. Pegge gave us next the History of Whittington, 
but could make nothing at all of his cat, though she is 
his constant companion in all statues and pictures: and 
I firmly believe, if not a rebus for some ship which made 
his fortune, she was the companion of his arm-chair, like 
Montaigne’s.” 

Cole, in his unpublished letters to Walpole, 
designates the members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries “ Whittingtonian Antiquaries.” Foote, 
in his comedy of The Nabob, makes Sir Matthew 
Mite, with much humour, thus address the Society 
of Antiquaries : 

“ The point I mean to clear up, is an error crept into 
the life of that illustrious magistrate, the great Whit- 
tington, and his no less eminent cat: and in this disqui- 
sition four material points are in question: — Ist. Did 
Whittington ever exist? 2nd. Was Whittington Lord 
Mayor of London? 3d. Was he really possessed of a Cat ? 
4th. Was that Cat the source of his wealth? That Whit- 
tington lived, no doubt can be made; that he was Lord 
Mayor of London, is equally true; but as to his Cat, that, 
gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to untie. And here, gen- 
tlemen, be it permitted me to define what a Cat is. A 





wheat taken out of a vase in a mummy pit at 
Thebes. Mr. Tupper planted these in garden- 
pots; and fuur of the seeds grew, and brought 
forth fruit. A most interesting account of this 
wonder was published in The Gardeners’ Chror.icle, 
Saturday, November 11, 1843; together with a 
woodcut of the ear of wheat produced from one 
of these grains, One of my intimate friends saw 
these four plants growing, and there can be no 
doubt of their genuine authenticity. CrnTuRIon. 
Athenzum. 


Under the head of “Spontaneous Plants,” I 
have the following note from a paper of the 
date : — 

“ On boring for water lately [ June 1832], at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, some earth was brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet; this earth was carefully covered over with a 
hand-glass, to prevent the possibility of any other seed 
being deposited on it: yet, in a short time, plants vegetated 
from it. If quick-lime be put upon land which from 
time immemorial has produced nothing but heather, the 
heather will be killed, and white clover spring up in its 
place.” 

Is this latter assertion a fact ? 

The following on the same subject is given in 
the Magazine of Science, 1839 : — 


“ After the great fire of London, 1666, the entire sur- 


| face of the destroyed city was covered with such a vast 


Cat is a domestic, whiskered, four-footed animal, whose 


employment is catching of mice; but let puss have been 
ever so subtle, let puss have been ever so successful, to 
what could puss’s captures amount? No tanner can 
curry the skin of a mouse, no family make a meal of the 
meat; consequently, no Cat could give Whittington his 
wealth. From whence then does this error proceed? Be 
that my care to point out. The commerce this worthy 
merchant carried on was chiefly confined to our coasts: 
for this purpose he constructed a vessel, which, for its 
agility and lightness, he aptly christened a Cat. Nay, to 
this our day, gentlemen, all our coals from Newcastle are 
imported in nothing but Cats. From thence it appears, 
that it was not the whiskered, four-footed, mouse-killing 
Cat, that was the source of the magistrate’s wealth; but 
the coasting, sailing, coal-carrying Cat: that, gentlemen, 
was Whittington’s Cat.” 

J. Y. 


Germination of Seeds (2™ 8S. ii. 10. 58.) — 
E. M. notices the above in those seeds long buried. 
Perhaps the following may interest him and other 
botanical readers : 

Some years ago, a portion of the park at 


Hampton Court was ploughed up; and to the | 


surprise of every one a quantity of flowers made 
their appearance. An account of this went the 
“round of the papers” some years back, I forget 
the date: upon inquiry being instituted, it was 
found that that identical spot had been the flower. 
garden in King Charles I.’s time. 

One of the most remarkable cases of the vitality, 
and therefore the germination of the seeds, oc- 
curred to Mr. Martin F. Tupper, the well-known 
author; a friend of his gave him twelve grains of 


profusion of a cruciferous plant, the Sisymbrium irio of 
Linneus, that it was calculated that the whole of the 
rest of Europe could not contain so many plants of it. It 
is also known, that if a spring of salt water makes its 
appearance in a spot, even at a great distance from the 
sea, the neighbourhood is soon covered with plants pecu- 
liar to a maritime locality, which plants have previously 
been quite strangers to the country. 

“In a work upon the Useful Mosses, by M. de Brebis- 
son, this botanist states that a pond, in the neighbour- 
hood of Falain, having been rendered gry during many 
weeks in the height of summer, the mud, in drying, was 
immediately covered, to the extent of many square yards, 
by a minute, compact green leaf, formed by an almost 
imperceptible moss (the Phaseum azillare), the stalks of 
which were so close to each other, that upon a square 
inch of this new soil might be counted more than five 
thousand individuals of this minute plant, which had 
never previously been observed in the country.” 

As slightly connected with this subject, may I 
ask if there is any foundation for the following, 
quoted from St. Pierre, by Sir R. Phillips ? 

“ Barley, in rainy years, degenerates into oats; and 
oats, in dry seasons, changes into barley. These facts, 
related by Pliny, Galen, and Mathiola, have been con- 
firmed by the experiments of naturalists.” 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


Coffer (2 S. ii. 69.) —In the Glossary of Ar- 
chitecture, vol. i., I find the following explanation 
of this word: “ Coffer, a deep panel in a ceiling ; 
the same as a caisson.” Cuisson was a term 
adopted from the French for the small panels of 
flat and arched ceilings. F. M. Mippuieron. 


Ellastone, Staffordshire. 
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| 
Aristotle's Logie (2™ S. ii. 81, 82.) — There is | 
an edition of Aristotle’s Organon in two volumes 
by Theod. Waitz, Ph. Dr., Lipsia, Hahnii, 1844 
—46. It contains the Greek Testament, with 
various readings at the foot of the page; and at 

the end of each treatise are some Latin notes. 
H. A.C. 


Aristotle's Proverbs (2™ S. ii. 48.) — Diogenes 
Laertius, in his Catalogue of Aristotle's writings, 
mentions a Book of Proverbs. Zeus. 


Benjamin Franklin (2™ S. ii. 76.) — For the 
sake of accuracy I may be permitted through the 
editor's indulgence to correct an error into which 
I have fallen by trusting too much to memory, in 
stating Franklin to have been “ the minister pleni- 
potentiary from the American Congress to the 
court of London,” in 1779, instead of to the 
court of France; and to atone for this mistake I 
shall give an amusing extract from the French 
Louse (formerly quoted), depicting the philosopher 
at this important time of his political career : 


“In order better to observe him (says the Louse, p. 19.) 
I fastened upon a flower which adorned my mistress’s 
hair. By good fortune I found myself placed directly 
opposite to monsieur ambassador, and here I must ac- | 
knowledge that I was not able to forbear laughing heartily 
when I contemplated the grotesque figure of this original, 
who with a vulgar person and a mean appearance affected 
the air and gestures of a fop. A sun burnt complexion, 
a wrinkled forehead, warts in many places which might 
be said to be as graceful in him as the moles that dis- 
tinguished the sweet face of the Countess of Barry. With 
these he had the advantage of a double chin, to which 
was added a great bulk of nose, and teeth which might 
have been taken for cloves had they not been set fast in a 
thick jaw. This, or something very like this, is the true 
picture of his excellency. As for his eyes I could not 
distinguish them, because of the situation I was in, and 
= a large pair of spectacles hid two-thirds of his 
lace.’ 


A portrait of Franklin (said to be an original) 
which may be seen in the Glasgow Atheneum 
Reading Room corroborates in several of its details 
the above description. G.N 


Parish Registers (2™ §S. ii. 66.) —It will be 
very necessary for any Member who brings before 
Parliament a project for printing parish registers 
to be able to give some idea of the expense. I 
suggest, therefore, that only registers prior to 
1700 should be printed, joe | that they should be 
printed verbatim. If one of your correspondents 
would have the register of a small parish printed, 
and keep an account of the expense, it would 
assist the object very much ; he might dispose of 
copies to many of your subscribers to reimburse 
himself. 

I possess several printed pamphlets containing 
“extracts” from registers, but I believe that the 
only entire register printed verbatim is that printed 
by me jin 1831 (the Livre des Anglois a Genéve, 








pp. 18.), from a copy examined with the original 
by the late Sir Egerton Brydges. 

The greatest difficulty in effecting this im- 
portant object will be the copy for the — as 
many of the early registers are only legible by 
those accustomed to the character and abbrevia- 
tions of the sixteenth century. It was only last 
month that I was requested by a rural dean to 

ay him a visit and decipher some early registers 
in his deanery. As the parishes must have a 
period of two or three years to carry out the 
measure, should it pass into a law, it will afford 
time for the incumbents, where necessary, to pro- 
cure the assistance of some antiquarian friend to 
collate the obscure portions of their register. 

S. Burn. 

Grove House, Henley. 


“ Pence a piece” (2™ S. ii. 66.)—I can in- 
form your correspondent W. (1.) that this form 
of expression is not confined to Herefordshire, 
but is in constant use here, as in other parts of 
Ireland, to the entire exclusion of the legitimate 
“ penny a piece.” As to its etymology I cannot 
give him any certain information, but it seems to 
me probable that it is a modification of two, three, 
four, pence, &c., the numeral being omitted in the 
case of a single penny. H. Draper. 

Dublin. 


In answer to the Query of W., as to the an- 
tiquity and locality of this mode of expression, I 
have to observe that it prevails in Staffordshire, 
where fifty years ago I remember a familiar ex- 
pression of a woman who sold gingerbread, fruit, 
&e., and being asked the price of some of her com- 
modities, used to answer, “ They are halfpence a 
piece.” F. C. H. 


In answer to the Query as to the locality of the 
phrase “Pence-a-piece,” I can give my mite of 
information, that a similar expression, “ Pennies- 
a-piece,” is common in Scotland. E. E. Byne. 


Plunkett's “ Light to the Blind” (1* S. vi. 341.) 
— This MS. is in the possession of the Earl of 
Fingall, and is the work of a zealous Roman 
Catholic and a mortal enemy of England. The 
date on the title-page is 1711. Large extracts 
from it are among the Mackintosh MSS. ; and 
it is frequently referred to by Mr. Macaulay. 

Abasa. 


Rubrical Query (1* S. x. 127.) — Looking over 
the past numbers of “N. & Q ,” I met with the 
following Query by the Rev. Wm. Fraser : 

“The rubric to the versicles that precede the three 
collects at Morning and Evening Prayer states, ‘ Then 
the priest standing up, shall say,’ &c. After this rubric, 
on what authority does the priest kneel down again? ” 

This question is at once disposed of by refer- 
ence to the following rubric which intervenes be- 
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tween the versicles above-named and the “ Second 
Collect, for Peace,” in the Morning Service : 


“ Then shall follow three collects; the first of the day, 
which shall be the same that is appointed at the Com- 
munion; the second for Peace; the third for Grace to 
live well. And the two last collects shall never alter, 
but daily be said at Morning Prayer throughout all the 
year, as “followeth ; ail kneeling.” 

The corresponding rubric in The Order for 
Evening Prayer runs thus: 
three Collects; the first of the 
Day; the second for Peace; the third for Aid against all 
Perils, as hereafter followeth; which two last collects 
shall be daily said at Evening Prayer without alteration.” 


“Then shall follow’ 


It was unnecessary to repeat in the rubric pre- 
fixed to the collects in the Evening Service 
what had been explicitly stated in the correspond- 


ing rubric in the Morning Service, namely, that 
the collects should be paid, all kneeling. M.A 


Galilee (2™ S. i. 131. 197. 243.) — In the In- 
dex to the First Vol. of the New Series of “ N. & 
Q.” the word “Gualilee” is set down as being 
synonymous with “ porch.” According to Mabil- 
lon it is synonymous with “ nave,” as the following 
extract will testify : 

“Idem Willelmus eodem anno, ordinationis sus secundo, 
teloneum in fluvio Ligeris ad castrum Langey recuperasse 
dicitur; cujus rei charta primaria facta est in Galilea 
monasterii, id est navi Ecelesie, et transcripta in libro 
notitiarum.” — Mabillon, Annales Benedictini, a. 1105. 
§ 100. vol. v. p. 477. Paris, 1713. 

W. B. 


Device of Crescent and Star on Ecclesiastical 
Seals (2° S. ii. 89.) — The seal of the Dean 
and Chapter of Waterford referred to by the 
Rev. James Graves, has been engraved by Mr. 
Rich. Caulfield, in his Sigille Ecclesie Hibernice 
Illustrata, Part 1. pl. 3., and described at p. 18. In 
an explanation of the Crescent and Star, he refers 
to p. 8., where it says that the “ Star is the symbol 
of the Epipbany, and that the Crescent signifies 
the increase of the Gospel.” Z. 


English Words terminating in “ii” (2 8. ii. 
47.) — Your correspondent Kk. C. H. remarks on 
the small number of English words having the 
termination i/, and gives the five words peril, civil, 
council, evil, devil, as the only ones occurring to 
him at the time. 
the fifteen following words in addition, all having 
the termination i: codicil, pencil, lentil, until, 
cavil, stencil, pistil, tendril, tumbril, tranquil, tonsil, 
vigil, basil, jonquil, nostril. T. J. E. 


Human Leather (2™ ii. 68.) — The human 
leather nailed on some of our old church-doors is 
said to have been originally the skins, or portions 
of the skins, of Danes. ‘The old Bohemian leader, 
Ziska, ordered that his 


He may wish to be reminded of 


MacCase. 


body should be flayed | 


after his decease, and the skin be converted into 


the head of a drum. 





These instances, however, 
of making leather or parchment of human skin 
are well known. With respect to specimens of 
skin in museums, I know of only one example. In 
the museum of the Philosophical Institution at 
Reading, there was, some years ago, and perhaps 
there still is, a small portion of the skin of Jeremy 
Bentham. I remember that it bore a close re- 
semblance to a yellow and shrivelled piece of 
parchment. J. Doran. 


Ornamental Hermits. — Some of your earlier 


volumes (1* S. v. vi.) contained Queries on this 
subject. Is this note worth adding ? 


“ Archibald Hamilton, afterwards Duke of Hamilton 
(as his daughter, Lady Dunmore, told me), advertised for 
‘a hermit’ as an ornament to his pleasure grounds; and 
it was oe arpen that the said hermit should have his 
beard shaved but once a year, and that only partially.”— 
Rogers’s Table- Talk, p. 77. 


A. A. D. 


Fairies (2” S. i. 393.) —It may interest some 
to know, that the July number of the Spiritual 
Herald contains an account of the fairy-seership 
of an educated lady of our own time, not less re- 
markable than that mentioned in “N. & Q.” of 
an untaught Cornish girl of 200 years ago. I 
transcribe a few lines relating the commencement 
of this fairy-seership, and also a curious meption 
of Shakspeare : — 


“T used to spend a great deal of my time alone in our 
garden, and I think it must have been soon after my 
brother’s death, that I first saw (or perhaps recollect 
seeing) fairies. 1 happened one day to break (with a 
little whip I had) the flower of a buttercup; a little 
while after, as I was resting on the grass, I heard a tiny, 
but most beautiful voice, saying, ‘ Buttercup, who has 
broken your house?’ Then another Voice replied, ‘That 
little girl that is lying close by you.’ I listened in great 
wonder, and looked about me, until I saw a daisy, in 
which stood a little figure not larger, certainly, than one 
of its petals. 

“ When I was between three and four years old, we 
removed to London, and I pined sadly for my country 
home and my fairy friends. I saw none of them for a 
long time; I think because I was discontented; I did not 
try to make myself happy. At last I found a copy of 
Shakespeare in my father’s study, which delighted me so 
much (though I don’t suppose I understood much of it), 
that I soon forgot we were living where I could not see 
a tree or a flower. I used to take the book, and my little 
chair, and sit in a paved yard we had (I could see the 
sky there). One day, as 1 was reading the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 1 happened to look up, and saw before 
me a patch of soft, green grass, with the fairy ring upon 
it; whilst 1 was wondering how it came, my old friends 
appeared, and acted the whole play (I suppose to amuse 
me). After this, they often came, and did the same with 
some of the other plays.” 

A. R. 


Council of Lima (2™ S. i. 510.) — Crericus 
(D.) will find some account of the decrees of the 
Council of Lima in the Continuation of Fleury’s 
Hist. Eccles., vol. xxiv. 1. 176. ch. 72. F.C. H. 
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Mrs. Siddons (2 S. ii. 89.) — With regard to 
Mrs. Siddons making her first appearance on the 
stage at Stourbridge, I have heard from an old 
relation who knew the circumstances, that the 
occasion was for the benefit of the company, which 
was but indifferent in their profession, and very 
poor. 
the officers of a regiment stationed in the town 
volunteered their assistance. Mrs. Siddons, then 
a lively girl of fifteen years of age, enacted the 


Some attractions they doubtless had, and | 


heroine of the piece, and having to faint in the | 


hero's arms, she burst out laughing, 
the stage to the great annoyance of the officer, 
who afterwards declared he felt “ so provoked that 
he could almost have stabbed her.” I think the 
play was the Grecian Daughter, but of this I am 
not quite sure, as I do not know that play. 


E. 8. W. 


Norwich. 


Wolves (2™ S. i. 96.282.) — The following par- 
ticulars, which form a note to Macaulay's History | 
of England, vol. iii. p. 136., are interesting : 

“In a very full account of the British isles published at 
Nuremberg in 1690, Kerry is described as ‘an vielen 
Orten unwegsam und voller Wilder und Gebiirge.’ 
Wolves still infested Ireland. ‘ Kein schiillich Thier ist 
da, ausserhalb W6lff und Fiichse.’ So late as the year | 
1710 money was levied on presentinents of the Grand | 
Jury of Kerry { ?] for the destruction of wolves in that 
county. See Smith’s Ancient and Modern State of the | 
County of Kerry, 1756. [p. 173.] Ido not know that I 
have ever met with a better book of the kind and of the 
size. Ina poem published as late as 1719, and entitled 
Macdermot, or the Irish Fortune Hunter, in six cantos, 
wolf-hunting and wolf-spearing are represented as common 
sports in Munster. In William’s reign Ireland was some- 
times called by the nickname of Wolfland. Thus in a 
poem on the battle of La Hogue, called Advice to a 
Puinter, the terror of the Irish army is thus described : 

‘A chilling damp, 
‘ And Wolfland howl runs thro’ the rising camp.’ ” 


ABHBA. 
oC 


Medal of Charles I. (2™ S. ii. 29.) —It may 

interest G. H.C. to know that I have a comme- 
morative medal of CharlesI. It is of bronze, two 
inches in diameter. On the obverse is the profile 
of that ill-fated sovereign, with the inscription, 
“ Carol. p. G. M. B. F. ET. H. REX. ET. GLOR. MEM.” 
On the reverse a landscape, a naked arm issuant 
from the clouds, and extending a martyral crown, 
with the legend, “ virTVTEM. EX. ME. FORTVNAM. 
ex. Aus.” I should like to compare “ notes” with 
your trinitial Querist G. H.C. on our Carolinian 
relics. E. L. 8. 


Deans, Canons, and Prebendaries of Cathedrals 
(2™ S. ii. 89.) —Scripsir will find the sought-for 
information in Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by King William the Fourth to inquire into 
the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and Wales, 
(dated June 16, 1835); presented to both Houses | 


and ran off | 


| receipt 


of Parliament by Command of His Majesty. Vide 
Hansard’s sale list of Parliamentary Mejety. from 
Session 1836 to 1853, title, “ Papers presented by 
Command,” year 1836-(67). Ecclesiastical Re- 
venues, England and Wales, Report of Commis- 
sioners, 1138. lenny Epwarps. 


*In Mr. Hardy's edition of Le Neve’s Fasfi, and in 
the Clergy List, the names of the prebendal stalls 
are given. In the Clergy List will also be found 
the various parishes forming rural deaneries. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


“* To call a spade a spade” (2™ §. ii. 26.) —In 
1* S. iv. 456. a note of Scaliger is cited, in which 
this saying is traced to Aristophanes. The verse 
in question appears from the quotation of Lucian, 
Quom. Hist. sit conscrib., to have been — 

“ Ta cixa cixa, Thy oxadny oxddny Acywr.” 
See also Lucian, Jov. Trag , 32. Other references 
to this verse, which is nowhere ascribed by name 
to Aristophanes, are given in the note of C. F, 
Hermann, in his edition of the former treatise, 
p. 248. The proverb is inserted in the Adagia of 
Erasmus, under the head of “ Libertas, Veritas.” 
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